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PREFACE 


Comments made following presentation of the first part of 
this Summary of the activities of the Carnegie and Rockefeller 
philanthropic trusts indicate a rather widespread misconception 
among foundation executives both as to the purpose of chronicling 
their activities in certain fields, and also as to the requirements 
of H.Res. 217 -—- under which this and all other staff reports have 
been prepared. 


While varying somewhat in phraseology and manner of presen-— 
tation, the theme of these comments was essentially the same, 
namely: , 


Why has the staff disregarded the many "good things 
attributable to the foundations? 


The best —- and the only answer -—— is that the work of the 
staff, including both research and the preparation of reports, has 
been carried out in the light of the language in the enabling reso- 
lutionby which the committee 


" .ee. authorized and directed to conduct a full and 
complete study of educational and philanthropic 
foundations ... to determine if (they) are using their 
resources for purposes other than (those) ... for which 
they were established, and especially ... for un-American 
and subversive activities; for political purposes; -«propa- 
ganda, or attempts to influence legislation." 


There is no cistinction here as between so-called "good" or 
bad activities of the foundations — nor is there a direction to 
scrutinize the activities of foundations generally and report on 
them -- only an admonition pinpointed toward specified types of 
activities. 


It has been with that in mind that reports and statements of 
the Carnegie and Rockefeller organizations have been carefully 
studied, as well as books written about them. 


It has been with that in mind that the Summary of their ac- 
tivities has been prepared. 





II 
At the same time that Carnegie and Rockefeller agencies were 
concentrating on the "chaotic condition" of education in the United States, 
(discussed in Part I) orgenizations bearing the same surnames were focusing 
attention on other types of "conditions" which in the opinion of the. trustees 
required improvement. While these so-called problems covered such varied 
fields as public health, malaria in Africa, and exchange of professors and 


students of international law, there was an indirect relationship between 


them and also between them and education: namely all of them were on the 


periphery of "international relations” and “governmental activities" if not 


directly in the center. 

That both the Foundation and the Endowment did carry on activities 
which would "directly or indirectly" affect legislation is borne out by 
their own statements as found in their annual reports. 

That they both engaged in propaganda -- as that word is defined 
in the dictionary, without regard to whether it is for "good" or "bad" ends -- 
is also confirmed by the same source. 

That both had as a project “forming public opinion" and "supplying 
information" to the United States Government to achieve cartain objectives; 
in¢luding an internetional point of view, there can be no doubt. 

None of these results are inherent in the purposes of either of 
these organizations. 

Attached to this are extracts from the yearly reports of both 


organizations (identified as "Exhibit - Carnegie Endowment for International 





Peace" and "Exhibit - Rockefeller Foundation" and arranged chronologically), 


to which reference will be made from time to time in support of statements 
as to the type of activity carried out by the Endowment, and occasionally 
short material of this nature will be incorporated into the summary. This 
method has been chosen because it will materially shorten the text of the 
summary itself, and still give the members of the committee the benefit 

of having before them statements made by both the Endowment and the Founda- 
tion. 

As in Part I, this portion of the Summary of Activities is 
concerned only with stating what was done by the Carnegie and Rockefeller 
agencies, the time of such activity, and the results, if any. 

ses 

The Endowment by its charter was created to: 

"..epromote the advancement and diffusion of knowledge and 

understanding among the people of the U.S.; to advance the 

cause of peace among nations; to hasten the renunciation of 

war as an instrument of national policy; to encourage and 

promote methods for the peaceful settlement of international 

differences and for the increase of international under- 
standing and concord; and to aid in the development of 
international law, and the acceptance of all nations of 

the principles underlying such law." 

To accomplish its objectives the Endowment has three divisions, 
each having distinct fields of activity, particularly when originally es- 
tablished, but as will be seen some of their operations have become some- 
what interwoven. 


The Primary objective of the Division of International Law was 


the development of it, a general agreement -- accepted by all nations -- 





es to its rules, accompanied by establishment of better understanding 
of international rights and duties, and a better sense of international 
justice. 

The Division of Economics and History had its program outlined 
at a conference at Berne which laid out a plan of investigation to reveal 
the causes and results of war. Many of the topics bear a rather close 
resemblance to effects now found in the national life. 

The purposes for which the Division of Intercourse and Education 
was instituted were the diffusion of information, and education of public 
opinion regarding, not only the causes, nature, cultivation of friendly 
feelings between people of different countries and effects of war, but 
also means for its prevention; maintenance, promotion and assistance of 


organizations considered to be necessary or useful for such purposes. It 


was first referred to as The Division of Propaganda’/ -- @ name changed at 


the time it was formally established. 

This division from the beginning expended much more money than 
did the other two divisions, or the Office of the Secretary. 

Compared with the activities of the other two divisions in these 
early years those of the Division of Economics and History were fairly rou- 
tine, although with the outbreak of the first World War it was to start on 
what developed into some thirty volumes of the economic history of that 
war. While some of the economic measures which were covered in that history 


and in other phases of the divisions were significant in the light of the 


*] Finch Kistory ‘ 





types of controls which were established in this country during the second 
World War, it is realiv with the work of the other two divisions that this 
summary will primarily concern itself, since their activities were more 
often in the internation®l relations, propsganda, political and government 
relations -~.:5, 

The Rockefeller Foundetion has a much more general and more 
inclusive purpose: "To promote the well-being of mankind throughout the 
world". There is ecarcelvy any lawful activity which would not come within 
that classification, end undoubtedly some proscribed by various statutes in 
this country might corceiveblv still be construed as for the “well-being 
of mankind" elsewhere. 


Before 1929, as mentioned in the eerlier portion of this simary, 


the Rockefeller Foundation confined its activities primarily to the fields 


of medical education end public health, with some attention being given to 
agriculture. Except in the sense that activities in each of these fields 
were carried on outside of the United States, they had relatively nothing to 
do with ‘international reletions", but in the light of later activities of 
the Foundation in connection with "one-world" theories of government and 
planning on & global scele there seems little doubt that there is at least 
a causative connecticn. 

tion are indw fand Have been for ede 
time) carriei=ctjbr four divisicns: 

Division of Medicine and Public Health 


Division of Natural Sciences and Agriculture 





Division of Social Sciences (including a section entitled 
International Relations) 


Division of Humanities 

It is impossible to discuss the activities of the Endowment and 
the Foundation entirely by subject headings, because one merges into the 
other, and therefore they will be discussed in relation to the following: 

International relations 
Governmental relations 
Political activities 
Propaganda. 

As mentioned earlier, the primary interests of these organizations 
were in divergent areas, but from 1929 the activities of both the Endowment 
and the Foundation were along more or less parallel lines -- although 
again the descriptive phraseology of the Endowment is usually much more 
Girect than that of the Foundation as will be seen by quotations from 
annual reports of each organization. 

Because of the characteristic similarity, graphically illustrated 
by the chart at the end of this summary, the activities of both organizations 


from 1929 on will be discussed together. However, since the Endowment's 


program began prior to that time, details of it will be included first. 


FARR HIN 


Endowment Activities - 1911 - 1929 


"The Endowment was dedicated to achieving world peace and in 


doing that it utilized every method it deemed appropriate and effective. 
One method, chosen was international law -- and it immediately set about 


to establish a coordinated national system of instruction throughout the 





country in that subject. The 1930 Yearbook, page 108 refers to a meeting 
of international law and international relations professors who met “in 
conference in order to discuss and to agree upon the best methods to 
reach and educate the youth -- primarily of the United States -- in the 
principles of international law and the basis of foreign relations". 

In addition to international law, another method selected by the 
Endowment as a means of achieving international amity, was what throughout 
the years is referred to in such terms as “education of public opinion", 
"development of the international mind", "enlightenment of public opinion", 
and "stimulation of public education". This last phrase it may be noted 
was used by Alger Hiss in his “Recommendations of the President", pages 16 .. 
and 17 of the 1947 Yearbook, in which he also recommended "most earnestly’ 
that the Endowment's program for the period ahead be constructed “pri- 
marily for the support and assistance of the United Nations". At times 


these phrases were coupled with "diffusing information" or "dissemination 


of information" but more frequently they were not. This part of the En- 


dowment's work was not confined to the United States -— it also selected 
material to be distributed abroad through various means, and circulated 
foreign pamphlets on various subjects in this country. 

There is little doubt that the Nndowment regarded its work as 
‘educational’ and as fostering world peace -- and there is equally little 
doubt that the work was in the international relations field, and consist- 
ently of a propaganda nature. For example, as far back as June, 1917, it 
cooperated with the Academy of Political Science on a National Conference 


on Foreign Relations of the United States, the stated purpose being"to 





organize a campaign of education among the people of the United States on 


the international situation then existing." 


Again in 1926 the Endowment sponsored a conference on internation- 


al problems and relations -- the aim being to "create and diffuse in the 
United States a wider knowledge of the facts and a broader and more sympa- 
thetic interest in international problems and relations". Several of the 
topics assume significance in the light of later events -- "International 
Cooperation in Public Health and Social Welfare" and "Economic Adjustments". 

Viewed in the light of what the Endowment did then and later in 
its “campaign of education", and "to create and diffuse...a wider knowledge" 
"as well as the agencies it chose to carry them out, these early ventures 
seem rather significant. 

Throughout the years the reports cover such subjects as inter- 
national relations clubs, international mind alcoves, internationsl rela- 
tions centers, international economic cooperation, exchange professors, 
international visits and the like. Its relationship with the American 
Association of International Conciliation continued until 1924 when 
its activities were merged with those of the Division. According to 
Dr. Finch that organization was selected by Dr. Butler as “the chief 
propaganda agency of the Division". (Page 446 of Finch History) 

The Endowment was really just getting started when the first 
World War raised serious obstacles to its work abroad. However, before 
that event it had selected as "agencies of propaganda” (a name later dis- 


carded) various of the peace societies, in which Mr. Carnegie had been im 





tensely interested. 

However, some projects of importance were under way. The Div- 
ision of International Law had surveyed the situation existing with regan 
to the teaching of that subject in colleges and universities in the United 
States, and by the time war broke out in 1914 compiled a tabulation show- 
ing the professors, instructors and lecturers on international law and re- 
lated subjects during the collegiate year 1911-1912. 

The immediate result of this was placing the subject of foster- 


ing "the study of international law" on the agenda of the American Society 


of International Law in 1914, at the request of the Endowment. 


From that beginning grew the great influence of the Endowment 
in this field's increased facilities for the study of international law, 
uniform instruction differentiation hetween undergraduate and graduate 
instructions, and inclusion of a host of "related" subjects. According 
to the Carnegie Endowment History by Dr. Finch, a check by the Division 
on the effects of its efforts showed the material increase both in number 
of hours and the enlargement of classes which he estimates as 45% from 1911 
to 1922, and a still further increase by 1928. He also mentions that in 
1928 there were six former holders of the Endowment's international law 
fellowships teaching in foreign universities (page 319 of the Finch History). 
Fellowships in International Law. 

At the recommendation of the American Society of International 
Law (made December 1916) the Endowment established fellowships for the 


study of international law and related subjects. There were five awarded 





annually to graduate students holding the equivalent of a bachelor's de- 
gree and five to teachers of international law or related subjects with 
one year of previous teaching experience. 

A total of 212 fellowships were awarded from 1917 to 1936, 
(about one-sixth being renewals), of which 128 were to students and 84 to 
teachers. Dr. Finch states that while complete records are not available, 
information in the files and in Who's Who as well as personal contacts 


show that two-thirds entered the teaching profession and he then continues 


(pages 323 et seq. ): 


"As the years went by, most of these teachers improved 
their positions. Some became senior professors or heads of 
departments. Three became University Presidents: Colgate 
W. Darden, Jr., is President of the University of Virginia; 
Norman A. M. MacKenzie became President of the University of 
New Brunswick and later of the University of British Columbia; 
Henry M. Wriston, after serving as President of Lawrence Col- 
lege is now President of Brown University4/Bessie C. Randolph 
became President of Hollins College, Virginia, and Bernice 
Brown (Cronkhite) is Dean of Radcliffe College. Frederick 
S. Dunn, of Johns Hopkins University, is now Director of the 
Yale Institute of International Studies. Two former fellows 
were elected to the United States Congress, Charles West, of 
Ohio and Colgate W. Darden, of Virginia. Mr. Darden then 
served as Governor of Virginia before he accepted the pres- 
idency of the University of his State, 


"Leadership has been assumed by former international law 
fellows in the organization and direction of community and 
regional centers in different areas of the country for the 
promotion of international understanding and cooperation in 
international organization. Keener C. Frazer, Professor of 


1/ Dr. Wriston was elected a Trustee of the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace in 1943. He is also a Trustee 

of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching and 
of the World Peace Foundation. He holds membership in several 
learned societies, is a former President of the Association of 
American Colleges and President of the Association of American 
Universities." 





Political Science of the Univérsity of North Carolina, be-+ 
came Director of the Southern Council on International Re- 
lations. J. Eugene Harley, Professor of Political Science 
at the University of Southern California, became Director 
for the Center for International Understanding at Los 
Angeles, and Chairman of the Commission to Study the Or~ 
ganization of Peace in the Southern California Region; 
Charles E. Martin, Professor of International Law and Head 
of the Department of Political Science of the University 

of Washington, is Chairman of the Institute of Public Af- 
fairs of Seattle, and of the Northwest Commission to Study 
the Organization of Peace. Brooks Emeny, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, was Director of Foreign Affairs Council of that city, 
and then became President of the Foreign Policy Association 
in New York. Another former Endowment fellow, Vera Micheles 
(Dean) is the Director of Research of the same organization. 


"Some sixteen former fellows are now in the service of 
the Department of State occupying positions of varying re- 
sponsibilities. The most outstanding of this group is 
Philip C. Jessup, now Ambassador-at-Large, and representing 
the Government of the United States in the United Nations 
and other important international conferences attempting to 
restore peace to the world. At least two former Endowment 
fellows who entered the military service were appointed to 
responsible positions requiring a knowledge of interna- 
tional law. Hardy C. Dillard, of the University of Virginia, 
was Director of Studies of the U. S. Army's School of Mili- 
tary Government located at that university, and later occu- 
pied the same position at the National War College in 
Washington. Charles Fairman, of Stanford University, was 
Chief of the International Law Division of the Office of 
Theater Judge Advocate in the European Theater of Opera- 
tions. Several former Endowment fellows were selected by 
the Government to go on cultural and educational missions 
to the occupied areas, and two of them served as consult- 
ants to General MacArthur in Tokyo. (Claude A. Buss of the 
University of Southern California, and Kenneth W. Colegrove, 
of Northwestern University). A former Endowment fellow, 
Francis 0. Wilcox, is chief of staff of the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations, assisted by another former fellow, 
Thorsten Kalijarvi. 


"Of special interest is the career of John H. Spencer, 
of Harvard, after studying under a fellowship. He was 





appointed Legal Adviser to Emporor Hailie Selassie, of 
Ethiopia before World War II. He returned to the United 
States and served in the State Department and U. S. Navy 
while the Italian Army occupied that country, and then 
returned to his former post in Addis Ababa at the urgent 
request of the Empfror, supported by the Department of 
State. John R. Humphrey, an international law fellow from 
McGill University, Montreal, became Director of the Divi- 
sion on Human Rights of the United Nations Secretariat." 


He concludes with this statement: 


"The immediate objective, namely to provide an adequate 
number of teachers competent to give instruction in internation- 
al law and related subjects, and thus to aid colleges and uni- 
versities in extending and improving the teaching of these 
subjects, was demonstrably achieved. From this selective edu- 
cational group have emerged leaders of opinion as well as of 
action in the conduct of international relations directed to- 
ward the goal for which the Endowment was founded". 


At this same time, the Division of Intercourse and Education was 


setting out on a policy stated by Dr. Butler to be: 


"To lay little stress upon those aspects of peace propaganda 
that are primarily rhetorical and feeling in character, but 
rather to organize throughout the world centers of influence 
and :.* constructive policy that may be used in the years to 
come as the foundation upon which to erect a superstructure 
of international confidence and good will and therefore of 
peace.” 


In view of the Division's activities later in behalf of the 
League of Nations and the United Nations, this has a somewhat prophetic 
ring. 

Compared with the activities of the other divisions, the activi- 
ties of the Division of Intercourse and Education were much more varied, 
and the Yearbooks contain innumerable references to its activities which 
indicate that they were more concentrated in the fields covered by this 


Summary. 





One of the very first actions of the Division in 1911 was 
the appointment of Special Correspondents throughout the world to re- 
port on conditions in their respective countries and on public opinion 
here regarding international problems between their governments and other 
nations. When in the opinion of the Division it was proper, extracts were 
given to the American press. The decision of which to give and which to 
withhold was entirely within the discretion of the Division, and that 
undoubtedly meant Dr. Butler. In view of his intense desire to achieve 
peace, and his equally firm conviction that an international organization 
could best accomplish that, it is entirely conceivable that his judgment 
as to the material to be released might be influenced by his own convictions 
and desires -- and this would be equally true in the case of any human 


being. 


The correspondents also made the Endowment's work known in 


their countries through the press, interviews and speeches, and officially 
represented it at undertakings of international cooperation and understaniing. 

This system was discontinued in 1930 because by that time the 
Division had established "such a network of worldwide connections involv- 
ing continuous correspondence as to make it no longer necessary to employ 
the services of special correspondents." 

Just after the war started in 1914, the Division engaged prom- 
inent persons to lecture before colleges, chambers of commerce, clubs and 


similar audiences on the subject of past and present history as it related 





to current international problems. Among the speakers were David Starr 
Jordan, Hamilton Wright Mabie, and George W. Kirchwey. Dr. Butler in- 
structions as to the Endowment's purpose in sponsoring these lectures were, 


"This work is to educate and enlighten public opinion 
and not to carry on a special propaganda in reference to 
the unhappy conditions which now prevail throughout a 
large part of the world. It is highly important that 
purely contentious questions be avoided so far as possi- 
ble and that attention be fixed on those underlying prin- 
ciples of international conduct, of international law, 
and of international organization which must be agreed 
upon and enforced if peaceful civilization is to continue”. 
(Letter to Dean Frederick P. Keppel, May 28, 1915-1916 
Year Book, Page 67). 


International Mind Alcoves 


These are described in the Yearbook of the Endowment and typical 
references are given in the Exhibit. Following the entry of the United 
States into World War I a systematic purchase and distribution of books 
and pamphlets dealing with international relations generally:and the causes 
and effects of war, as well as the possible terms of peace, was begun 
by the Division of Intercourse and Education. Dr. Butler is generally 
credited with coining the phrase “international mind" and from the time the 
distribution to libraries was begun they were known as "international mind 
alcoves" and so referred to in the annual reports. 

The Endowment has describe: the books selected and distributed 
by it as "authoritative and unbiased books of a type suitable to interest 
the general reader dealing with the daily life, customs and history of other 


countries". In that connection, among the books distributed to these aleoves 
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avd to the International Relations Clubs (and International Relations 
Centers) are those referred to in a memorandum which forms an exhibit to 
this summary, and is entitled "Exhibit -- Carnegie, Books Distributed". 
The Endowment has contributed $ 80/,,000 to this activity. Dr. Colegrove's 
comments on some of these volumes indicate there was only one viewpoint 
presented -- that of the ‘one world’ internationalist -- and books written 
from a strictly 'nationalist' point of view were not included. 
International Relations Ylubs and Conferences 

These clubs in the United States were in part, an outgrowth 
of groups of European students organized by the World Peace Foundation, 
and known as "Corda Fratres". The Endowment at the request of the World 
Peace Foundation contributed to the iighth International Congress of Stu- 
dents, and the following year (1914) the Division of Intercourse and Ed- 
ucation began to actively organize what it described as “International 
Polity Clubs" in colleges and universities throughout the country, for 
the purpose of stimulation af interest in international problems in the 
United States. The name was changed in 1919 to International Relations 
Clubs, and while interest diminished for a few years after World War I, 
the clubs began:a steady annual increase before too long, which has been 
sustained to the present time. 

About 1924 the first Conference was organized of a federation 


of clubs in the southern states, which became known as the Southeast Inter- 


national Relations Clubs Conference. The idea quickly spread and a dozen 


such regional centers were formed. (From 1921 until 1946 the Endowment con- 


tributed $450,425 toward this program. ) 
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Here again the purpose of the Endowment is stated (International 
Relations Club Handbook, 1926) to be: 

"to educate and enlighten public opinion. It is not to 

Support any single view as to how best to treat the condi- 

tions which now prevail throughout the world, but to fix 

the attention of students on those underlying principles 

of international conduct, of international law, and of 

international orgenization which must be agreed upon and 

applied if peaceful civilization is to continue". 

However, mere statement of purpose as frequently pointed out by 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue, is not sufficient +- the activities must 
follow the purpose; and those of the Endowment do not bear outits; statement 
"not to support any single view". Throughout its reports, by the books 
it has distributed, by the agencies it has used for various projects, by the 
Endowment ‘graduates’ which have found their places in government -- The 
Endowment has put forward only one side of the question, that of an inter- 
national organization for peace. It has not sponsored projects advocating 
other means. 


The Endowment's evaluation of these clubs is contained in frequent 


references in its reports, only one of which is included in the "Exhibit - 


Carnegie" ie~ that from the>Ysarbook “or 1943,.pagés 37-38. 


Dr. Johnson in response to a letter requesting information as to 
the formation and activities of these clubs, wrote the Committee on April 
29, 1954, and both the request and the reply are included in "Exhibit - 
Carnegie”. 

These clubs were formed in 1914 and have operated for forty years 
in colleges, universities, and high schools. In 1938 according to Dr. 


Johnson there were 1103 clubs: 265 in high schools and 685 in colleges and 
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universities throughout the United States; with 11 scattered in the Phil- 


ippines. Hawaii, Alaska, Canal Zone and Puerto Rico; 24 in the United 


Kingdom, 34 in fourteen Latin American countries, 22 in Chine, 9 in Japan, 


2 in Korea; and the remaining 51 in Canada, Egypt, Greece, Iran, Ireq, Siem, 
New Zealand, Australia, South Africa, Syria and India. 

Dr. Johnson's concluding statement that "a contribution was made 
to a better understanding of the responsibilities which our country now 
bears as a world power" is quite understandable under the circumstances. 
Some of the other aspects of these clubs will be discussed in connection 
with the Foreign Policy Association. 

Visiting Carnegie Professors 

In addition to the exchange professors of the Division of Inter- 
national Law the Division of Intercourse and Education in 1927 initiated 
its own plan of exchange professors. It was inaugurated by sending abroad 
the directors of the other two Divisions as visiting professors that year, 
Dr. James Scott Brown going to lecture at universities in Latin America and 
Spain, and Dr. James T. Shotwell being sent to Berlin. The other prominent 
Americans closely identified with this field who went abroad to represent 
the Endowment were Dr. David P. Pavrows, former President of the University 
of California, and an elected trustee of the Endowment in 1931; and Dr. 
Henry Suzzalli, former president of the University of Washington at Seattle 
and Chairman of the Board of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching. Thevexthane’es professors were not restricted to international 
law and political science, but included professors of public law, history 


and other subjects. 





The Endowment also arranged for European tours for newspaper editors, 


and a reciprocal tour of the United States for a group from Europe. 


Political Activities 


In addition to these projects already described, the Endowment 
quite early in its career (1913-1914) had a brush with the United States 
Senate regarding Senator Root's statements on the floor of the Senate 
during the controversy over exemption of American coastwise vessels from 
payment of Panama Canal tolls. 

The Senate Committee on Judiciary was directed to investigate 
the charge that "a lobby is maintained to influence legislation pending 
in the Senate". (Part 62, March 13, 1914, pp. 4770-4808). Apparently, 
there had been some question as to whether the exceedingly widespread dis- 
tribution of the Senator's speeches by the Endowment had been at government 
expense. In his History, Dr. Finch discussing the incident says: 


“There was little real need for any outside investigation 

of the work of the Endowment. From the beginning the 

Trustees regarded themselves as the administrators of a 
quasi-public trust fund. Complete accounts of all activities 
and of expenditures detailed as much as practicable within 
reasonable printed limits, were published annually in the 

Year Book beginning with 1911. In it were given the names 

of the Trustees, officers and membership of committees, 

and the full texts of the reports of the Executive Committee, 
the Secretary, the Treasurer, and of the Directors of the 
three Divisions. Summaries were published in the Year Book 

of the meetings of the Board of Trustees, with the texts of 
their resolutions and the amount and general purposes of their 
appropriations. Lists with bibliographical data were added of 
all Endowment publications up to that time. The Year Book was 
obtainable free of charge upon application. It had a regular 
mailing list of 5,000 to 10,000 addresses, which included all 
the important newspaper offices in the United States and many 
in foreign countries." 
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The Endowment also actively advocated passage of the reciprocal 
trade agreements legislation, adherence to the Anglo-American Agreements 
and carried on various other activities of a political nature, as the 
extracts from their annual reports confirm. 

After World War I the Endowment's trustees seemed to have been 
divided in their ideas on how best to begin anew their efforts to build a 
"peaceful" world. Some members of the Board were still of the opinion 
that international law, arbitration treaties and the like offered the 
greatest hope, while others looked to an "international organization" of 
nations, as the best means to accomplish this objective. 

The matter was resolved, officially at least, by the Endowment 
putting its strength behind the League of Nations, or, failing that 
adherence to the World Court. Here again, the attitude and activities of 
the Endowment can be readily ascertained by reference to the Exhibit in 


which only a few of many such statements have been included. 


Early in its career the Endowment began the close working arrange- 


ments with the federal government which have continued down to the present 
time. Immediately after the United States entered World War I the trustees 
passed a resolution offering to the government "the services of its Division 
of International Law, its personel and equipment for dealing with the 
pressure of international business incident to the war." 

The Secretary of State first asked that the Division translate 
and publish the complete text of the proceedings of the two Hague Conferences 
and preliminary copiés were made available to the American Commission to 


Negotiate Peace at Paris in 1918. The Division also aided in the preparatory 
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work for the Peace Conference, and the material for the use of the American 


delegation was selected (at a cost of $30,000 paid by the Endowment) by a 


committee of three appointed by the Secretary of State--the director of the 
Division of International Law, the Solicitor of the Department, Lester H. 
Woolsey, and a special assistant in the department, David Hunter Miller. 
Much of the material was the work of regular Division personnel and all 
manuscripts were edited by it. 

The director of the Division of International Law was one of the 
two principal legal advisers of the American Commission to Negotiate Peace, 
the Assistant Director, Dr. Finch, was assistant Legal Auviser, as were 
the Chief Division Assistant, Henry %. Crocker, and Professor Amos S. 
Hershey (who was added to the professional staff to aid in the work for 
the State Department); and Georze D. Gregory accompanied the American group 
as secretarial-assistant translator. 

The Endowment also took part in the conference on the Limitation 
of Armament and Pacific Relations in 1921-22, Elihu Root then President 
of the Endowment being one of the official United States delegates and 
James Brown Scott, Director of the Division of International Law, one of 


the Legal Advisors. 


operation, which was accepted and a few weeks later Secretary of State 
Hughes suggested that the Endowment issue a series of pamphlets on the 
principal problems coming before the Conference. 


President Root reporting to the Board on April 21, 1922 





"I really do not know how the Far Eastern work of the late 
Conference upon the Limitation of Armament could have been done 
without McMurray's book which had just a few months before 
been published by the Endowment. The whole process of ranging 
the nine nations represented in the Conference upon a basis 

of agreement for the treatment of Chinese questions so as to 

facilitate the heroic efforts of the Chinese people to 

develop an effective and stable self-government would have 

been exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, if we had not had 

those two big volumes published by the Endowment upon our tables 
for access at any moment. We were continually referring to 

them and the members could turn to such a page and find such a 

treaty and such an agreement and have the real facts ra-aiily 

accessible." 

When the Foundation turned to the social sciences and the 
humanities as the means to advance the "well being" of humanity, the 
Section entitled "Social Sciences" in the Annual Report was set up 
under the following headings, which remained unchanged until 1935: 

General social science Projects: Cooperative Undertakings 

Research in Tundemental Disciplines 

Interracial and International Studies 

Current Social Studies 

Research in the field of Public Administration 


Fundamental Research and Promotion of Certain Types of 
Organization 


Fellowships in the Social Sciences. 


The Reports states that tre arrangement was for the purpose of 
"simplification and in order to emphasize the purpose for which appropria- 
tions have been made". 

In the decade 1929-1938 the Foundation's grants to social 


science projects amounted to $31.4 millions and grants were made to 


such agencies as the Brookings Institution, the Social Science Research 
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Council, the National Research Council, the Foreign Policy Association, the 
Council on Foreign Relations and the Institute of Pacific Relations in 


this country as well as a dozen or more in other countries, and the 


The original plunge of the Foundation into the field of social 


science was at the instigetion of Beardsley Ruml, according to Raymond 


1922 was appointed director of the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial 

when consolidation of that organization with the Foundation was already 
being considered. During the seven years, 1922-1929 the Memorial operated 
under Ruml's guidance it concentrated on the field of social sciences and 
spent $41,000,000. Referring to the work of the Memorial Dr. Fosdick 
writes: 


"He (Ruml) always insisted that his job was with social 
scient?sts, rather than with social science. The sums 
which, under his leadership, were used to stimulate scien- 
tific investigation were perhaps not large in comparison 
with aggregate expenditures for social sciences, but 

they represented a new margin of resources, and they were 
employed dramatically at a strategic moment. Chancellor 
Hutchins of the University of Chicago, speaking in 1929, 
summed up the verdict in words which a longer perspective 
will probably not overrule: ‘The Laura Spelman Rockefeller 
Memorial in its brief but brilliant career did more than 
any other agency to promote the social sciences in the 
United States'". 


Dr. Ruml was the head of the Memorial for all but the first 


four years of its existence. 


Since the Foundation absorbed the Memorial's progrem and 


carries on all its activities relating to government and international 


relations under the heading of social sciences, these comments by Dr. 
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Fosdick and Dr. Hutchins have equal applicability to the work of the Foundation 


in these fields. 

There is ample evidence from the Foundation's yearbooks that it 
carried on activities in the field of government of a political and propa- 
ganda nature, as well as in the field of international relations, and 
examples of this will be found in the “Exhibit - Rockefeller". Included in 
that Exhibit also are the statement of Mr. Chester I. Barnard in the Cox 
Committee Hearings, page 563, speaking of his work as "the consultant 
of the State Department" ... "on different things from time to time", and 
quotatious from Dr. Fosdick's book on the Foundation. 

In 1935 the Foundation's activities again were reorganized, and 
that year the section "Social Sciences" begins: "In 1935 the Foundation 
program in the social sciences were reorganized along new lines with 
emphasis upon certain definite fields of interest." 

Major changes were termirntion of financial aid to general in- 
stitutional research in the social sciences here and abroad, elimination of 
grants for "the promotion of basic economic research", for community 
organizatinn and planning (unless within the scope of one of the new fields 
of interest), cultural anthropology and schools of social work. 

From then on the Foundation was to concentrate on three areas 
of study: social security, international relations, and public administration. 

Subsequent statements made by the Foundation concerning its work 
in each of these fields will be discussed in the concluding portions of 
this summary. 

The same year that the Foundation publicly announced that its 
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activities in the field of social science would be confined to international 
relations and relations with government, the Endowment was engaged in a 
project related to both, which exemplifies the methods frequently used by 


the Endowment in attempting to achieve world peace. This project was the 


calling of an unofficial conference in Merch of 1935 to consider possible 


steps to pronote trade and reduction of unemployment, stabilization of 
nationel monetary systems, and better organization of the family of nations 
to give security and strengthen the fouhdations on which international 
peace must rest. 

From this grew the reorganization of the National Peace Conference, 
composed of 32 newly organized city and state peace councils, with its com- 
mittees of experts appointed to supply factual deta and analyses of inter- 
national affairs. Among the commissions were ones on economics and peace, 
national defense, the world community and the Far East. 

Of particular interest is the fact that the Director of the League 
of Nations Associatinn, Clark M. Eichelberger, later to occupy the same 
position with the Association for the United Nations, was placed in charge 
of the Endowment's educational program. Dr. Pinch's comment on this 
indicates the extensive nature of Dr. Eichelberger's contacts through this 
assignment. 

",.eHe traveled extensively throughout the United States 

developing contacts which resulted in the adoption of programs 

within numerous organizations some not hitherto reached by the 

Endowment. Among them were: United States Department of 

Agriculture Extension Service through its County and Home 

Demonstretion Agents and discussion specialists in the field; 

Extension Services of State Agricultural Colleges; American 


Farm Evreau Federation and Associated Women of the Federation; 
National Farmers Educational and Cooperative Union of America; 
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Junior Farmers Union; 4-H Clubs; National Grange; informal 
community forums and Federal Forums sponsored by the United 
States Bureau of Education; classes and forums conducted by 

the Works Progress Administration Adult Education; Workers 
Education and Labor Unions; churches, women's clubs, university 
groups, Rotary and other service clubs. Leadership Training 
Conferences were established for the training of organizatinnal 
representatives from which the best qualified were selected 
for discussion leaders. Literature was prepared by the Divi- 
sion and supplied for use in discussion programs. Basic yem- 
phlet material of the Department of State was also used. The 
radio played an important part. Local stations were supplied 
with electrical transcriptions of addresses on world economic 
problems." 


Dr. Finch has another comment as to the methods used in carrying 
on this "educational program": 


"The educational program did not necessarily start with the 
subject of international relations as such, but with topics 
which would help the membership of these groups to recognize 
and analyze the economic, social and educational problems 
within their own organizations and communities, and to under- 
stand the factors, local, national end international which 
create these problems; to discover to what extent each econ- 
omic group could contribute toward the solution of their common 
problems, and to what extent solutions of local problems, were 
dependent upon national and international relations; to know 
and use the sources of infcrration on publis and interna- 
tional problems." 


The National Peace Conference extended this "educational" work 


in 1938 by undertaking "an educational campaign for world economic coopera- 


tion", using "Peaceful Change--Alternative to War" published by the Foreign 
Policy Association, as the basic handbook. According to Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler, (1938 Yearbook, page 48) this campaign was undertaken to emphasize 
the importance of putting into effect the recommendations of the joint 
committee of the Endowment and the International Chamber of Commerce, and 
had two phases. The first, from September 1937 to March 1938, was on 


education in the fundamentals of world economic cooperation followed by 
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& nationwide conference scheduled for March 1938 in Washington, D.C., to 


appraise the campaign up to that time, "to consider recommendations of 
practical policy prepared by a committee of experts under the direction of 
Professor Eugene Staley, and to formulate conclusions on specific govern- 
ment policies." The second phase was another campaign of education from 
March 1938 to January, 1939. 

It is apparent merely from reading the Rockefeller Foundation's 
list of its "fields of interest” that in ell probability it would frequently 
contribute to the identical project and the identical organization, 
receiving contributions from the Endowment. This is exactly what happened, 
and while in the amount of time available it is not possible to itemize 
the projects, it is possible to select typical examples from the agencies 
to which it contributed. 

As @ matter of fact, the Endowment and the Foundation concentrated 
their grants among the same agencies in practically every case. Moreover, 
as it will become apparent at times a ‘joint activity’ (in the sense that 
both contributed funds to a particular project or organization) was related 
to both government and to international relations. Several of such organi- 
zations aided by both organizations will be discussed separately because 
they are particularly pertinent to the relations of the foundations to 
both government and international relations. 

Institute of International Education 

This was one of the first agencies to receive contributions from 

the Foundation when it enlarged its sphere of activity to include the social 


sciences, and it has continued to make grants every year since then. 





The Institution was authorized by the Executive Committee of the 


Endowment at Dr. Butler's instigation in 1919, as an integral part of 


the Division of Intercourse and Education for the 


",eepurpose of fostering and promoting closer inter- 
national relations and underetanding between the 
people of the United States and other countries, to 
act as a clearing. house of information and advice 
on such matters and to systemitize the exchange 

of visits of teachers and students between colleges 
and universities of the United States and those of 
foreign countries." 


It arranged itineraries and lecture tours for visiting professors 
and circuited the visiting professors among the colleges and universities of 
the United States, including visits to the international relations clubs. 

In Department of State Publication 2137, page 9, entitled "The 
Cultural Cooperation Program, 1938-1943", there is the following statement 
as to the place the institute came to occupy in international education: 


"The Institute of International Education in New York, 
@ private organization, began after the first World War to 
persuade universities in the United States and in Europe to 
offer full scholarships (tuition, board and lodging) for 
exchange students. More than 100 universities in the United 
States and a similar number in Europe cooperated. The In- 
stitute reported that during the period 1920-1938 approxima- 
tely 2,500 foreign students were brought to the United States 
under this plan, and 2,357 American students were placed in 
foreign universities. The cash value of scholarships given 
by American universities to this group of foreign students 
was $1,970,000, and the scholarships to American students 
abroad were valued at $917,000. This plan is especially 
significant because it won support from so large a number 
of private institutions, each of which was willing to invest 
its own funds in the exchange of students." 


The Endowment also continued its contributions to this Institute -— 


funds from both organizations amounting to approximately $5,000,000. 





Foreign Policy Association 

This organization rcesived prarts from the Endowment, and in 
addition many of its pamphlets were distributed to the International Mind Al- 
coves and the International Relations Clubs. 

In that connection, one of the persons whose books were distributed 
by the Endowment was Vera Micheles Dean, who is referred to later in this 


summery. Mrs. Dean was given en International Law Scholarship by the Endow- 


ment in 1925-26. 


The Rockefeller Foundation between 1934 and 1945 (when it made a 
tapering grant of $200,000) contributed $625,000 to the ‘research, pub- 
lication and educational' activities of the Foreign Policy Association. In 
1950 when it terminated aid to the Association, the Foundation in its 


"oper - 


annual report indicated that its reason for doing so was that it was 
ating largely on a steble and self-supporting basis". However, in 1952 the 
Adult Education Fund of the Ford Foundation gave $335,000 to the Association. 
The Rockefelier Foundation in addition to contributing funds to the 
Foreign Policy Association has referred to the Headline Series in its 
Annual reports, and while not fulsome in praise, there is no doubt that 
the Foundetion approved of them.-- the 1950 Annual Report (Exhibit - Rocke- 
feller) refers to these books as "the popular Headline Books, with details 
on problems of importance to Americans and to the World". 
Dr. Johnson, efter describing the International Relations Clubs 


(see"Exhibit 2 - Carnegie") adds that these clubs have now become associated 


with the Foreign Policy Association. In that connection, the McCarren 





Committee Hearings contain frequent references to the interlocking associa- 
tion of that organization with the Institute of Pacific Relations, and in- 
cludes among other exhibits, No. 1247 which discussed the Headline book 
"Russia at War, and refers to the "good job job performed by the Foreign 
Policy Association of promoting Mrs. Dean's pamphlet, through the regular 
channels". 

Time has not permitted extensive inspection of the volumes pub- 
lished by the Foreign Policy Association, but Vera Micheles Dean who was 
the Research Director of the Foreign Policy Association and Editor of its 
research publications is referred to frequently in the McCarren Committee 
Reports on the Institute of Pacific Relations. She is the author of “Russia -- 
Menace or Premise?" one of the Headline Series, as well as "The United States 
and Russia" (1948). 

While the Association refers to itself as a "non-profit American 
organization founded 'to carry on research and educational activities to 
aid in the understanding and constructive development of American foreign 


on 


policy'" which "does not seek to promote any one point of view toward inter- 
national affairs” this statement is somewhat equivocal both in view of the 

nature of its publications, and also because in those reviewed little atten- 
tion was paid to the possibility of a ‘nationalist’ point of view as opposed 


to an ‘internationalist' one. 


Another of the Headline Series “World of the Great Powers" by Max 


Lerner (1947) contains the following language: 





"There are undoubtedly valuable elements in the - 
capitalist economic organizations. The economic tech- 
niques of the future are likely to be an amalgam of 
the techniques of American business management with 
those of government ownership, control, and regulation. 
For the peoples of the world, whatever their philos- 
ophies, are moving toward similar methods of making 
their economic system work. 


"If democracy is to survive, it too must move toward 
socialism -- a socialism guarded by the political con- 
trols of a state that xsintains the tradition of in- 
tellectual consent and the freedom of political opposi- 
tion. fnd the imperatives of survival are stronger than 
the winds of capitalist doctrine. 


"This is an arduous road for democracy to travel, and it 
may not succeed. But it is the only principle that can 
organize the restless energies of the world's peoples..." 


Mr. Lerner's attitude insofar as Russia is concerned is indicated 


by this language on pages 34 and 35, after stating that both Russia and 


the United States merely want world peace and security: 


"The successive leyers of fear and suspicion on both 
sides can be stripped away only when both show a 
creativeness in approaching each other halfway. This 
would mean, for America, reopening the question of 
granting Russia a loan or credits for the purchasing 
of machines and machine tools. These the Soviet Union 
screly needs for peacetime production and for Lifting 
the terribly low standards of living of the Russian 
people. For Russia it would mean a commitment to 
return to the world economic and trade councils from 
which it withdrew after Bretton Woods. 


"Moving from the economic to the political level, it would 
mean @ willingness on America's part to grant greater United 
Nations control of Jepan and the former Japanese Island 
bases in the Pacific, and on Russia's part to be less 
truculent about her sphere of influence in eastern Europe- 
Given such economic and political agreements, a meeting 

of minds would become possible on the international con- 
trol of atomic energy, which is the central question both 
of disarmament and peace”. 





One further illustration of the internationalist trend of the 
Foreign Policy Association will be found in another Headline Series volume 
"Freedom's Charter, The Universal Declaration of Human Rights", by Dr. 0 
Frederick Nolde, which deals with the covenants on human rights without 
referring to the criticims made of their possible effects on the Constitu 
tion and its Bill of Rights, and the entire tone of the pamphlet is one 
of praise for the Universal Declaration. By a technique frequently found 
in phamphlets which are pro-United Nations and its activities, Dr. Nolde ob- 
liquely places those who disagree with the Universal Declaration -— for 
whatever reason -=- in a category with the Soviet Union who also object to 
certain phases, for example: "Soviet emphasis on state sovereignity ap- 
peared in other contexts, also."" "Many delegates contended that the univer- 
sal protection of man's ‘rights will require a measurable yielding of 
national sovereignty. As previously pointed out, the U.S.S.R. took radical 
exception to this contention. 

Up to the time this summary was written no book or phamphlet of a 
contrary point of view (published by the Associated) has been found — which 
raises the question of a comparison between the theory expressed by the 
Association not to "seek to promote any one point of view" and the. 
of the type of books and phamphlets it sponsors and publishes. 

Council on Foreign Relations 

Here again the two organizations -- the Carnegie Endowment for. 
International Peace and the Rockerfeller Foundation --have been substantial 
contributors to the work of an agency in the "international" field. And again 


as in the case of the Foreign Policy Association, it is evident from the 


publications of the Council that its approach is not an unbié@sed one, 





The Councii has published studies by the following: 


"Public Opinion and Foreign Policy - Lester Markel 
end others 


"International Security" - Philip C. Jessup 


"World Econoy in Trensition" and “Raw Materials in 
Peace anc Wart? - Eugene Staley 


"The Challenge to Isolation:- 1937-1940" = William L. 
Langer and S.- Y. Everett Gleason 


Dr. Langer was later selected by the Council and the Foundation 


to prepare a history of American foreign policy from 1939 to 1946 which 
has been stated to be a one-sided interpretation rather than an objective 
history of American foreign policy. No grants have since been made (so 
far as can be ascertained from their records) by either the Council or 

the Foundation for preparation of a contrary evaluation of this subject — 
and neither organization supported the volume by Professor Tansill pub- 
lished a year or so ago, which gives the other side of the picture. 

It is interesting to note that shortly after World War II ex- 
ploded in September 1939, representetives of the Council visited the 
Department of State to offer its assistance on the problems the conflict 
had created and offered to undertake work in certain fields, without 
formal assignment of responsibility on one side or restriction of inde- 
pendent action on the other. A tentative cutline was prepared for four 


groups of experts to undertake research on: Security and Armaments 
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Problems, Economic and Financial Problems, Political Problems, and Ter- 
ritorial Problems.” These came to be. known as the.War and Peace Studies, 
and were financed 5y the Rockefelle..Foundation under the Council's 
Committee on’ Studies. 

About February 1941, the informal character of the relation- 
ship between the State Department and the Council ceased. The Depart- 
ment established a Division of Special Research composed of Economic, 
Political, Territorial and Security sections, and engaged the secretaries 
who had been serving with the Council grouns to participate in the work 
of the new division. 

Following that, in 1942, a fifth group was added to the War 
and Peace Studies, called the "Peace Aims Group". This group had been 
carrying on discussions regarding the claims of different European 
nations, the relation of such claims to each other as well as to the 
current foreign policy of the United States, and their relationship to 
eventual post war settlements. - The State Department particularly com- 
mended the work of this last group. That same year the relationship 
between the Council and the Department became even more close -- the De- 
partment appointed Isaiah Bowman and James T. Shotwell as members of its 
newly organized "Advisory Committee on Post War Foreign Policies". In 
addition to their association with the Council of Foreign Relationa both 


had also been associated with Carnegie organizations. 


¥ The Endowment had conducted a similar study before World War I 





Particular interest attaches to this activity on the part of 
the Council. First of all, the action of the Council in offering its 
services closely parallels the action of the Carnegie Endowment in both 
the first and second World Wars, and in view of Mr. Shotwell's background 
it seems likely that it was somewhat a case of taking a leaf from the 
same book. 

The second reason is because the Research Secretaries of the 


War and Peace Studies of the Council progressed to other work related 


to the organization of peace and the edttlement of post war problems: 


Philip E. Mosely, Research Secretary of the Territorial 
Group, accompanied Secretary Hull to Moscow in 1943, when rep- 
resentatives of Great Britain, the United States, the Soviet 
Union and China issued the Moscow Declaration -- the text of 
which had been prepared previously in the Committee on Post War 
Foreign Policies. Mr. Mosely later became political adviser to 
the American member of the European Advisory Commission in Lon- 
don, and more recently has been with the Russian Institute of 
Columbia University. 


Walter R. Sharp, Research Secretary of the Political Group, 
served as Secretary-General of the United Nations Food Confer- 
ence at Quebec in 1945. 


Grayson Kirk, Research Secretary of the Security Group was 
among the experts at the Dum>o2rton Oaks Conference and was Ex- 
ecutive Officer of Commission III at the San Francisco conference. 


Dwight E. Lee, Research Secretary of the Peace Aims Group, 
was Assistant Secretary of Committee I, Commission III, at the 
San Francisco Conference. 


The outside experts also reappeared in other work: 


Dr. Isaiah Bowman was a member of the United States delegation 
at the Dumbarton Oaks Conference, Special Adviser to the Secretary 
of State, member of the Department's Policy Committee, and Adviser 
to the American Delegation at the San Francisco Conference. 





Hamilton Fish Armstrong served as adviser to the American Anm- 
bassador in London in 194/,, with the personal rank of Minister, 
also as Special Adviser to the Secretary of State, and as Adviser 
to the American Delegation at the San Francisco Conference. 

Walter H. Mallory, Secretary of the Steering Committee which 
directed the War and Pesce Studies, was a member of the Allied 
Mission to Cbhserve the Flections in Greece, with the personal 
rank of Minister, a mission which grew out of the Yalta Agreement 
to assist liberated countries to achieve democratic regimes res- 
ponsive to the wishes of their people. 

This does not include any cf the several dozen members of these 

Council groups who were called into the government in wartime capacities 
not connected with formulation of post-war policies. Nor is any implica- 
tion intended that pressure was brought to secure placement of any of these 
individuals in particular posts. It is self-evident, however, that the re 
search secretaries a3 ell as the others referred to later attained posi- 
tions of influence in reletion to the foreign policy of the United States, 
and were instrumental in formulation of the United Nations crganization. 

During its operations, the War and Peace Studies project held 

362 meetings and prepared and sent to the State Department close to 700 
documents, which were distributed +o all appropriate officers, and also 
reached other departments and agencies of the government, since representa- 
tives of many such agencies were informal members of Council groups. With 


a few exceptions these documents are now in the Council Library and avail- 


able for study. 


The Endowment also had direct association during this period with 


the State Department, in addition to its association through the work of 


the Council just described, through its Division of International Law. 





This associaticn arose following Fearl Harbor in 1941, when the Endowment 


offered and the Department accepted the services of that Division, thus 
agein establishing an informal basis of cooperation. 

At that time Philip Jessup who was director of the Division of 
International Law frem 1940 to 1943 resigned to devote his entire time 
to government service. 

Following several exploratory conferences to determine what could 
be learned from the experience of the League of Nations, the Division "es- 
tablished relations with many highly qualified and experienced experts 
making it possible to plan end arrange for the preparation of ... series 
of studies on international orzanization and administration..." 

The first was International Law cf the Future, Postulates, Prin- 
ciples and Proposals. It was followed by: 

International Tribunals, Past and Future; 

The International Secretariat: A Great Experiment in Inter- 

national Administration; 

Guide to the Practice of Intcrnational Conferences; 

League of ‘ations and National liinorities; 

The Economic and Financial Organization of the League of 

Nations; 

Immunities and Privileges of International Cfficials; 

International Drug Control; 

ilandates, Dependencies and Trusteeship; 

The Customs Union Issue. 

The 1944 Yearbook, pages 67-70 of the report of the Director of 
the Division of International law, in a section devoted to the "Work Program 
of the Division", refars to this statement of the International Law of the 
Future, a second part containing 'Principles' and a third part containing 


‘Proposals! and in the extract from this year-book (complete text is in- 


cluded in "Iixhibit - Carnegie") there are these statements: 





"In line with the Moscow Declaration, the Postulates 
envisage a ‘general international organization for the main- 
tenance of international peace and security'. The Principles 
are offered as a draft of a declaration which might be officially 
promulgated as the basis of the international law of the future. 
The Proposals for international organization are not offered 
as a draft of a treaty but as suggestions for implementing the 
Principles.” 


The following year, 1945, the Yearbook has the following 


statement, page 84: 


"It is apparent from a reading of the proposals for the 
establishment of a General International Organization adopted 
at Dumbarton Oaks thet their drafting was influenced to some 
extent by the contents of the Statement of the International 
Law of the Future which was published and given widespread 
distribution on March 27, 1941." 


(Moreover, while the Endowment makes no reference to them, 
there is great similarity also to the proposals for inter- 
national cooperation drafted many years earlier, in which 

the Endowment participated both financially and through its 

personnel. ) 

According to Dr. Finch these documents were published “having 
in mind" the objectives Mr. Churchill expressed in February, 1945 -- 
namely, that the former League of Nations would be replaced by a far 
stronger body but which "will embody much of the structure and the char- 


acteristics of its predecessor. All the work that was done in the past, 


all the experience that has been gathered by the working of the League 


of Nations, will not be cast away." Dr. Finch's further comments (page 


435) are: 


“Advance copies of all but the last of the studies were 
made .available to officials of the United States and other 
Governments in Washington. They were in constant use at the 
Conference of Jurists held in Washington to revise the Statute 





of the International Court of Justice, at the United Nations 
Conference on International Organization in San Francisco, 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration 
Conference, the Interim Commission of the United Nations 
Conference on Food and Agriculture, the United Nations 
Monetary and Financial Conference and at the series of .: 
meetings held by the United Nations in London, including 
the Preparatory Commission, the General Assembly and the 
Security Council, as well as the meeting of Foreign 
Ministers held in the same city. The limited advance edi- 
tions printed for these purposes were inadequate to meet 
the demand. The Division also prepared special memoranda 
under great pressure ior use in connection with some of 

the foregoing conferences." 


The portions of Dr. Finch*s History quoted earlier on pages 9, 10 


ani ll, tell the:story of former fellowship holders who have entered 
various fields, including government service, but there were others who 
went from the Endowment to places in public life: 


Jares T. Shotwell, who was Director of the Division 
of Economics and History for many years, was also chairman 
of the International Research Committee of the American 
Council, Institute of Pacific Relations; and while attending 
a conference of the Institute in 1929 delivered a number of 
addresses on American foreign policy and problems in interna- 
tional organizations. In 1930 he became Director of Research 
in International Affairs of the Social Science Research Council 
and many of the publications in which his Division took an in- 
terest originated in research in Europe arranged for him by that 
organization. Among these were: 


"International Organization in wee eren leaned - 
Lawrence C. Tomb 
"Maritime Trede of Western United States" - 
Elliott G. Mears 
"Turkey at the Straits" - Dr. Shotwell and Francis Deak 
"Poland and Russia’ — Dr. Shotweil and Max M. Lasersor 


Dr. Shotwell was chairman of an unofficial national commis- 
sion of the United States to cooperate with the Committee of the 
League of Nations on Intellectual Cooperation, and he later ac- 
cepted membership on the State Department's Advisory Committee 
on Cultural Relations (1942-1944). 





Dr. Finch, referring to the invitation extended to Dr. Shotwell 
to serve on the Advisory Committee on Post War Policy, goes on: 


",.. He was later appointed by the Endowment its Con- 
sultant to the American Delegation to the United Nations 
Conference on International Organization at San Francisco, 
April 25-June 26, 1945. These official duties placed 
Dr. Shotwell in a position of advantage from which to for- 
mulate the changing program and direct with the greatest 
effectiveness the operations of the Commissibh to Study 
the Orgdnitation of Peate, 


The Associate Consultant was Dr. Pirich Himsdif, then ditectot of the pivi» 


sion of International Law. 


Professor John B. Condliffe, Associate Director of the Divi- 
sion of Economics and History (Berkeley Branch Office) edited a 
series of pamphlets dealing with tariffs in agriculture. They 
covered, in addition to a general study of protection for farm 
products, cotton, dairy products, wheat, corn, the hog industry, 
and sugar; and were circulated to all county agricultural agents 
throughout the country and were officially supplied by the 
Department of Agriculture to every director of Agricultural Ex- 
tension work in the United States. 


Ben M. Cherrington, who was elected trustee of the 
ment in 1943, was the first chief of the Division of Cultural 
Relations of the State Department, serving until 1940. Before 


that he was director of the Social Science Research Council and 
professor of International Relations at the University of Denver. 


Upon leaving the State Department he became Chancellor 
of the University where he remained until 1946, when he became 
a member of the national committee of the United States for the 
United Nations Scientific and Cultural Organization. Dr. Cher- 
rington was an Associate Consultant of the United States Dele- 
gation to the United Nations Conference in San Francisco. 


Philip C. Jessup was anoher Endowment contribution to 
the field of public service. His first sesiznment was in the 
“Department of State, as Assistant Sclicitcr in 1924-25, followed 
by bis service a6 l:alassistant to Dlitm Root, in 2929 





at the Committee of Jurists on the Revision of the Court Stat- 
utes, called by the League of Nations Council. Dr. Jessup was 
assistant professor of International Law at Columbia University 
and later became Mr. Root's biographer. He was elected a 
trustee of the Endowment in 1937, succeeded Dr. James Brown 
Scott as Director of the Division of International Law in 1940 
and 1943 resigned because of the pressure of government work 
during the war. 


He was Assistant Secretary General of UNRRA and attached 
to the Bretton Woods Conference in 1943-44; Assistant on Judicial 
Organizations at the United Nations Conference in San Francisco, 
where he helped to,revise the statutes of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice to the present form in the United Nations 
Charter. lle was also secretary of a National World Court Commit~ 
tee, organized in New York, of which two trustees of the Endow- 
ment were also members. 


The list of such individuals is long -- and to include all the 


names would merely lengthen this summary to no particular purpose. Henry 
Wriston, Eugene Staley, Isaiah Bowman, John W. Davis, Quincy Wright, John 
Foster Dulles, Robert A. Taft, and others -- either during their associa- 
tion with the Endowment or at some other time -~ also were in the public 
service. 
United Nations 

Both the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace and the 
Rockefeller Foundation aided this cause. In the case of the Endowment it 
was a natural outarowth of its deep interest in the League of Nations and 
the World Court, and its disappointment when the United States failed to 
join the League, intensified its activities in connection with the United 
Nations. 

The close association between the Endowment and the State De- 


partment even before World War II actually enveloped this country has been 





discussed, and it is apparent that the idea of achieving peace through 4 
world government arrangement was still the goal of the Endowment as in- 
dicated by the character of its representatives and the nature of their 
activities. 

While Dr. Jessup was Director of the Division of International 
Law, it undertook an investigation of the numerous inter-American sub- 
sidiary congresses and commissions which are part of the Pan American system 
and as a result amassed a considerable amount of incidental and extraneous 
information of a technical and administrative character concerning the 
composition and functioning of permanent international bureaus and commis- 
sions. In collaboration with the Public Administration Committee of the 
Social Science Research Council, Dr. Jessup began a study of this svbject 
and the project later broadened to include not only official administrations 
and agencies established by American governments, but private international 
organizations operating in specialized fields, special emphasis being given 
to the structural and administrative aspects of these organizations. 

The work covered approximately 114 organizations, supplied the 
names and addresses of each organization along with a brief account of its 
history, purpose, internal administrative structure, membership, finance, 
publications and activities, and was intended primarily to serve govern- 
ment officials and officers of international administration, students, 
teachers, and finally the public. 


At this point it is appropriate to say something about the Commis- 


sion to Study the Organization of the Peace, which while not a4 part of the 





Endowment 's direct program was treated as work through another agency 


to which the Endowment was willing to grant financial support. The policy 


of the Endowment in such instances is discussed in the concluding portion 


of this summary. 

The Commission in actuality was merely a continuation of the 
National Peace Conference referred to on pages 23 and 2h. It came into 
being under that name in 1939, under the aegis of Dr. Shotwell and Clark 
M. Eichelberger -- guiding lights of the Peace Conference -- and immediately 
began organization of regional commissions and monthly discussion meetings. 

It too had an "educational program", carried to rural communities, 
and furnished to press services, editors, educational writers, columnists 
and commentators. 

On June 6, 1941, the Commission issued a document entitled 
"Statement of American Proposals for a New World Order". 

In February, 1942 this was augmented by "The Transitional 
Period". 

A year later, 1943, the Commission followed these with a state- 
ment dealing with steps that should be taken during the war to organize 
for the transition period. 

Between then and 1944 these were added: 

"General Statement and Fundamentals" 
"Part I - Security and World Organization" 
"Part II - The Economic Organization of Welfare" 


"Part III - The International Safeguard of Human Rights". 





A recapitulation of the principles laid down was issued after Dumbarton 
Oaks, entitled: 


"The General International Organization -- Its Framework 
and Funetions". 


According to Dr. Finch (page 248): 


"During the following Dumbarton Oaks Conference the 
Commission kept the work of the Conference before the pub- 
lic and organized an educational program in behalf of its 
proposals. It also directed its studies to subjects in- 
adequately covered by or omitted from the Proposals, such 
as Human Rights, Trusteeship, and Economic and Social Co- 
operation. Separate Committees were set up on each of these 
subjects and their studies and conclusions were later pub- 
lished. 


“At the San Francisco Conference the Commission was able 
to promote its objectives through many of its officers and 
members who were connected with the Conference in an official 
or consultant capacity. Following the signature and ratifica- 
tion of the Charter and the establishm ent of the United Nations, 
the Commission to Study the Organization of Peace planned its 
studies and educational program with two purposes in view: 
Making the United Nations more effective by implementation and 
interpretation, and making it the foundation of the foreign 
policy of the United States. 


"The commission became the research affiliate for the Amer- 
ican Association for the United Nations, with joint offices and 
interlocking officers in New York. It is estimated by Dr. Shot- 
wel] in his annual report of March 27, 1945 to the Endowment 
that over 600,000 copies of the commissions reports had been 
distributed and distribution of over three end a quarter million 
pieces of its popular material numbers." 


In "Exhibit - Carnegie" statements taken from the Endowment's Year 


Books trace the steps taken by the Endowment to advance the cause of the 


United Nations. The 1944 volume tells of the conferences attended by former 


officials of the League of Nations as well as by goverpment, officials, and 





says the third "will be of interest to a much wider group, including not 
only officials but educators afid others deeply concerned with the need 

of adequate training for the staffs of many ittefational agencies which 

are either in process of formation of ate cortemplated for the post-war per 


iod." The first of these conferences was held in August 1942 -- less than 
9 months after Pearl Harbor -- and the lest was held in Augusut 1943 -- two 
years before the San Francisco conference. 

That same Yearbook describes the activities of the Endowment as 
having placed it "...in a peculiarly strategic position to cooperate with 
official agencies preparing to undertake international functions" and states 
that while the Office of Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation Operations was 
engaged in preparing for the organizing conference of UNRRA it "...frequent- 
ly called upon the Division to assist by various means in these preparati .. 

The Endowment supplied special memoranda to the conference as 
well as copies of its various publications relating to international organ- 
ization and administration. The special memoranda covered such subjects as: 

International Conferences and their Technique, 
Precedents for Relations between International Organiza- 


tions and Non-Member States, 


and the like. 


The following year, 1945, the work of the Commission te Study the 


Organization of the Peace was again referred to (pages 112-114) and a quota- 
tion concerning it has been included in "Exbibit - Carnegie." 


The Endowment had two other projects which fall into the ‘inter- 





national’ field, -- the International Economic Handbook and Commercial and 


Tariff History, and Research in International Economics by Federal agencies. 


The latter disclosed the extent to which the government of the United States 
engeged in the study of economic questions and the resources of economic 
information at its disposal. 

It also cooperated with the International Chamber of Commerce, and 
Thomas J. Watson, a trustee of the Endowment, was chairman of a committee 
established in 1939 by the Chamber, called "A Committee for International 
Economic Reconstruction". Dr. Finch described one of the first projects 
of the committee (page 243) as "a program of public adult education in 
this country". Later the Committee was renamed the Committee on Internation- 
al Economic Policy and set about enlisting 54 leaders of national, business, 
industrial, education and religious groups. These included: Mr. Winthrop 
W. Aldrich, President Nicholas Murray Butler, Mr. Thomas J. Watson, Mr. 
Leon Fraser, Mr. Clark H. Minor, Mr. Robert L. Gullick, Jr., Eric A. Johnston, 
Robert M. Gaylord, Paul G. Hoffman, Eliot Wadsworth, A. L. M. Wiggins, J. 
Clifford Folger, E. P. Thomes and Fred I. Kent. 

According to the Yearbook, a public relations committee was or- 
ganized and professional news services were employed to reach American 
grass roots -- in order to secure the widest possible distribution of the 
pamphlets produced by the Committee, among which were: 

World Trade and Employment, By the Advisory Committee on 


Economics to the Committee on International Econemic Policy 
The International Economic Outlook, by J. B. Condliffe, Assoc- 





iate Director, Division of Economics and History, Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace. 


Industrial Property in Europe, by Antonin Basch, Deptartment of 
Economics ,#Ccolwmbia University. 


Price Control in the Postwar Period, by Norman S. Buchanan, Pro- 
fessor of Economics, University of California 


Economic Relations with the U.S.S.R., by Alexander Gerschenkron, 
International Section, Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
Systen. 


A Commercial Policy for the United Nations, by Percy W. Bidwell, 
Director of Studies, Council on Foreign Relations. 


International Double Taxation, by Paul Deperon, Secretary of 
the Fiscal Committee, League of Nations. 


Discriminations and Preferences in International Trade, by How- 
ard P. Whidden, Economist, Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
New York 

Principles of Exchange Stablization, by J. B. Condliffe. 


International Coumodity Agreements, by Joseph S. Davis, Director 
of the Food Research Institute, Stanford University. 


Import Capacity of the United States, by J. B. Condliffe and R. L. 
CBulick 


World Broduction and Consumption of Food, by Karl Brandt, Stan- 
ford University. 


International Cartels, By A. Basch. 


Export Policy, by Robert L. Gulick, Economist, Carnegie Endowmept 
for International Peace, 


The Relation between International Commercial Policy and High 
Level Employment, by Sumner H. Slichter, Harvard University. 


Thousands of copies of the Committee's pamphlets on international 


economic problems were distributed to business executives, agricultural 
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leaders, diplomatic representatives, students, government officials, 
servicemen, members of Congress and to Congressional committees. A special 
project in this field was the work done when the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Program came before Congress for renewal, when special literature in support 
of the program was prepared and distributed by the Endowment. 

The Rockefeller Foundation was working shoulder to shoulder with 
the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace in furthering "agencies de- 
voted to studies, to teaching, to service to government and to public and 
expert education" on the assumption that while “it is not possible to guar- 
antee peace ... the way to work toward it is to strengthen the ‘infinity 
of threads that bind peace together'’. It selected many of the same agencies 
which had been chosen by the Endowment for studies and related activities. 
In the international relations field grants went to agencies which con- 
duct research and education designed to strengthen the foundations for a 
more enlightened public opinion and more consistent public policies, (1946 
Annual Report ) 

This same Foundation report (page 40) mentions the appropriations 
to the Institute of Pacific Relations of $232,000 much of whose work "is 


related to the training of personnel, the stimulation of language study apd 


the cogduct of research on problems of the Far East. It is part of the 


pattern by which, from many different directions and points of view, efforts 
are being made to bring the west and Hast into closer understanding." 
Two years earlier, the 1944 Report of the Foundation said: "China 


is the oldest int«rest of the Rockefeller Foundation", and it has spent more 





money in that country than in any other country except the United States. In 
addition to direct grants to China andChinese projects of various sorts, tke 

Foundation also contributed to the Institute of Pacific Relations, including 

ee peel 

the American Institute. 


In that connection, it is interesting to note that seven years be- 


fore (1937 Report, pages 57-58) the Foundation deplored the events of the 


previous year in China which “have virtually destroyed this proud ambition, 
in which the Foundation was participating.” The report praised the work 
accomplished up to that time by the Chinese National Government in their 
attempts "to meke over a medieval society in terms of modern knowledge” but 
was somewhat pessimistic as to the opportunity “to pick up the pieces of 
this broken program et some later date". 

From 1937 until 1950 the grants of the Foundation to the Institute 
of Pacific Relations were $ 945,000 = compared with $ 793,800 during the 
yeare prior to that (from 1929 to 1936, inclusive). 

The Institute of Pecific Relations has been the subject of exhaust- 
ive hearings by other Congressional committees, and mention is made of this 
particular comment only because as recently as 1950, (if financial contribu- 
tions are one criterion) the Foundation epperently copgidered the Institute 
an agency “designed to strengthen the foundatiohs for a more enlightened 
public opinion and more consistent public policies.” 

A section entitled "Conference on American Foreign Policy” in the 


1916 Endowment Yearbook (pages 24-25) begins: “Jo assist in informing public 


4 





opinion concerning the foreign policy of the United States, the Endowment 
sponsored a conference at Washington..." Some eighty national organizations 
sent 125 representatives to hear from James F. Byrnes, then Secretary of 
State, Clair Wilcox, Director of the Office of International Trade Policy, 
Governor Herbert Lehman, Dean Acheson, Under Secretary of State, Alger Hiss, 
Secretary General of the United Nations Conference at San Francisco, and 
Williem Benton, Assistant Secretary of State in charge of Public Affairs. 

From then on the Endowment bent every effort to "reach public 
opinion" and particularly people not reached by any organization "since 
they have not been interested to join, and who do not realize that they too 
constitute public opinion and have to assume their responsiblities as 
citizens not only of the United States but of the world". This phraseology 
is strikingly similar to that found in the Handbook on International Under- 
standing of the National Education Association. 

It does not appear whether the Foundation contributed to the 
Commission to Study the Organization of the Peace, but the annual reports 


refer to studies carried on by Brookings Institution, the Russian Institute 


of Columbia University's School of International Affairs, the Institute of 


International Studies et Yale, all “aimed at the single target of world peace". 
(Dr. Fosdick's Story of the Rockefeller Foundation, page 219). 

In 1945 it aided in the publication of. the reports and discussions 
of the various committees of the San Francisco United Nations Conference 


because "with respect to many crucial issues the really significant material 





is not the formal language of the Articles of the Charter, but the inter- 
pretation contained in the reports and discussions...” 

It also contributed to the United Nations Economic Commission for 
Europe which in 1949 began a study of long-run trends in European economy, 


covering the period 1913-1950 (1951 Annual Report, pages 355-356). 


Hee Mt HH HE HE 


?his, the final part of the Surmary of Activities of Carnegie and 
Rockefeller agencies,has been devoted to substantiating the statements made 
in its opening paragraphs, namely, that the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace and the Rockefeller Foundation had 

admittedly engaged in activities which would "directly or 

indirectly" affect legislation; 

admittedly engaged in "propaganda" in the sense defined 

by Mr. Dodd in his Preliminary Report, 

admittedly engaged in activities designed to "form public 

opinion" and “supply information" to the United States 
Government, calculated to achieve a certain objective, 
as for example, “an international viewpoint”. 

Quotations from the Yearbooks of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace and from the Annual Reports of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, as well as from other sources, have been referred to and are attached 


in separate exhibits. 


Because of the method of reporting used by the Endowment, it is 


frequently difficult to determine its total crars$ to projeets or other 





organizations. Disbursements are made through each of the three divisions 

of the Endowment or through the Secretary's Office, and are lumped together 
in the Yearbooks as division disbursements in most cases. Quotations on 
each of these points, taken from the Yearbooks of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace and from the Annual Reports of the Rockefeller Foundation 
as well as from other sources have been referred to and are attached in 
separate exhibits. 

Because of the method of reporting used by the Endowment, it is 
frequently difficult to distinguish specific projects and organizations in 
its financial statements -- disbursements in most instances being reported 
merely by divisions. In addition, the Corporation worked closely with the 
Endowment on certain types of projects, and also made lump sum grants to the 
Endowment. 


An analysis of grants by these two Carnegie agencies and by the 


Rockefeller Foundation is shown on the following page. Under each grant is 


is shown the dates during which the granting foundation contributed funds to 
the named organization. 

Because it is frequently stated by these foundations as well as 
others that the purpose of their grants is to serve as a catalytic force in 
getting a project under way, or provide support to an organization until 
it is well established, the period during which the foundation contributed 


funds to a particular organization is shown under the grants made. 
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The projects for which these grants were made -- in addition to 
those made for General Support -- covered such projects as: 


A Handbook for Latin American §tudies, 
Developing a training center for Far Eastern Studies at 
the Congressional Library (both by the American Council 
of Learned Societies), 
Study of major aspects of government finance for defense 
(by the National Bureau of Economic Research), 
Study of problems relating to training of leaders emong 
free peoples (by the Council on Foreign Relations), 
Research on American foreign policy, 
Foreign relations, 
Political implications of the economic development of 
industrialized areas (all by the Counsil on Foreign Relations), 
Support of experimental educational program, publicizing the 
the conflicting issues of economic nationalism and inter- 
nationalism, 
Program for development of community centers of international 
education (Foreign Policy Association ) 


Another statement frequently made by foundations, including both 
the Endowment and the Foundation -- particularly when the actions of bene- 
fitting organizations or individuals arouse criticism -- is that as @ mat- 


ter of policy no attempt is or should be made to supervise, direct or con- 


trol organizations or individuals to whom these tax-exempt funds are given, 


because to do so would restrict the productivity of the grantees, and (it 
‘ 


is inferred) be an attack cn “academic f:eedoui", This attitude of objecti- 
vity, however, is at variance with other statements also found in the 
records of both the Endowment and the Foundation. . 

In describing the administration of his division (Intercourse and 


Education) Dr. Butler's report in the 1928 Yearbook (page 35) states that 





in addition to other work "a large part of the activity of the Division 
is devoted to the carrying out of specific, definite and well considered 
projects of demorstrated timeliness . those in which the work is 
directed and supervised from the headquarters of the Division and those 


which are carried out by the organizations or individuals to whom allot- 


ments are made from time to time. ... It is not the policy of the Divi- 
sion to grant subvent ions continuing from year to year to organizations 


or undertakings not directly responsible to the administration of the 
Division itself. ..... " (Underscoring supplied.) 

This statement ~-- included in its entirety in the Exhibit of quo- 
tations from Endowment records -- is susceptible %6© only one interpreta- 
tion: Unless a project, whether carried on by a particular organization, 
or by a particular individual or group of individuals, is under the direct 
supervision of the Division of Intercourse and Education, and reports 
thereon are satisfactory to that division, continued support will not be 
forthcoming from the Endowment. 

As mentioned earlier, the Foundation does not use quite as dog- 
metic language in its reports, yet from its statements the same sontradice 
tory attitude is discerned, particularly when related to the activities 


and organizations to which it has continuously granted funds. 


There is nothing ambiguous about the warning on page 9 of the 1941 


Amanal Report af the Foundation: 


"If we are to have a durable peace after the war, if out of 
the wreckage of the present 4 new kind of cooperatiys lide 





is to bé built on a global scale, the part that science and 
advancihg knowledge will play must not be overlooked." 


This statement appears in the Report for the twelve-month period 
ending December 31, 1941 -- not quite four wesks efter Pearl Harbor -+ yet 
there can be no doubt thet as far as the Fotthdation was concerned only 
"a wooperative life ... on a global scale" could insure a “durable peace". 

In the light of this attitude some of the individuals and organi- 


zations benefittitig from Foundation funds itt the years since 1941 may 


deem a trifle unusual to say the least, parti¢ulerly when a few pages fur- 
ther oh, page 12, the Report follows up this warning with: 

"A score of inviting areas for this kind of cobpéeration 
deserve exploration. Means must be found by which the botind- 
less abundance of the world can be translated into a more 
equitable standard of living. Minimum standards of food, 
clothing amd shelter should be established. The new science 
of nuitrition, slowly coming to maturity, should be expanded 
on a world-wide scale." 

It is only natural to wonder about the agencies selected to work 
in these "inviting areas" to build "a cooperative life on a global scale”, 

Among those to which the Foubdeation gave funds were agencies also 
selected by the Endowment to be "directly responsible to the administration 
of the Division", and some of these are sketched briefly now in relation 
to these declared policies. 

The Public Administration Clearing House, the creation and finan- 
cing of which Dr. Posdick {page 206) calls "the great contribution of the 


Spelman Fund", #¢@. ealeo' & grantee of the Foundation. 





Composed of 21 organizations of public officials representing 
functional operations of government (such as welfare, finance, public 
works and personnel) the Clearing House is designed to keep public of- 
ficials in touch with “the results of administrative experience and re- 
search in their respective fields" which he describes as having resulted 
in "wide consequences" which “have influenced the upgrading of government 
services at many technical points -- in the improvement of budgetary and 
personnel systems, for example, and the reform of state and local tax 
structures". 

The National Bureau of Economic Research, again quoting from 
Dr. Fosdick's book - page 235, has brought within reach 


"eee DaSic, articulated, quantitative information con- 
cerning the entire economy of the nation. This informa- 
tion has influenced public policy at a dozen points. It 
was one of the chief tools in planning our war production 
programs in the Second World War, and in determining what 
weights our economy could sustain. It underlies our 
analyses of federal budgeting and tax proposals and pro- 
jects like the Marshall Plan. This same type of research 
has now spread to other countries, so that international 
comparison of the total net product and distribution of 
the economy of individual nations is increasingly possible.” 


After stating with some pride that the books and other publications of this 


organization “influence to an increasing degree the policies and decisions 


of governmental and business bodies"~- page 213 - Dr. Fosdick in the fol- 


lowing chapter - page 232 stresses that its 


",.. publications do not gather dust on library shelves. 
Its findings are cited in scientific and professional 
journals, treatises, and official documents. They are 





used by businessmen, legislators, labor specialists, and 
academic economists. They have been mentioned in Supreme 
Court decisions. They are constantly employed in govern- 
ment agencies like the Department of Commerce and the 
Bureau of the Census. Increasing use is being made of 
them by practicing economists in business, by editorial 
writers in the daily press, and by economic journalists 
in this country and abroad. Practically all of the cur- 
rent textbooks in either general economics or dealing 
with specific economic problems draw a great deal of 
their material from the publications of the Bureau or 
from date available in its files. It can be truly said 
that without the National Bureau out society would not be 
nearly so well equipped as it is for dealing with the 
leading economic issues of our times." 


The Institute of Pacific Relations has been the subject of ex- 
haustive hearings by other Congressional committees in which its subver- 
sive character has been thoroughly demonstrated. 

The Foreign Policy Association, has been discussed at length in 
the narrative portions of this report, and reference has been made to 
Mrs. Vera Micheles Dean's citation in Appendix IX. Also active in this 
Aseociation have been: Roscoe Pound, Stephen P. Duggan, Maxwell Stewart 
and his wife, Marguerite Ann Stewart (educational secretary in the Associ- 
ation‘’¢ Department of Populer Education), Lawrence K. Rosinger, writer for 
the Meadline Series, Stuart Chase, Alexander W. Allport (membership secre- 
tary of the Association); Anna Lord Strauss, Philip E. Mosely, and 


Brooks Emeny (members of the Editorial Advisory Committee), and Blaire 


Bolles and Delia Goetz, Director and Assistant Director of the Washingtes: 


Bureau of the Association. 
The Council on Foreign Relations has gleo been discussed in detail, 


and while additional information could be igcluded on specific activities 





it would be merely cumulative. ‘wo brief excerpts from the 1936 Annual 
Report of the Foundation are, however, of particular pertinence in rele- 
tion to the question of "influencing" governmental activity: 


",eooe The underlying assumption of this twofold program * 
is that economic and social changes are to an appreciable 
extent man-made and hence controllable, and that, pending 
adequate understanding of the causes of disruptive chenge, 
the individual must be protected in the interest of 
political and social stability. ... 


"The program in public administration is designed to 
bridge the gap that exists between practical administrators 
in the government service and scholars in the universities 
in the field of the social sciences. Aid has been given 
to the Social Science Research Council's Committee on Pub- 
lie Administration, which itself sponsors research upon 
key problems of public administration, .... The Foundation 
supports a number of such research enterprises together 
with a variety of projects designed to recruit and train e 
higher type of personnel for career service in the govern- 
ment. 


Heeunnreee#e eee 


",eoe The greater part of Foundation interest is in enter- 
prises concerned with the study of international problems 
for the purpose of informing and guiding public opinion. 
Three types of organizations are receiving Foundation sup- 
port: (1) those like Chatham House in England and the 
Foreign Policy Association in the United States, which 
carry on the two functions of study and dissemination 
almost equal emphasis; (2) those concerned primarily with 
research and the creation of personnel for technical and 
advisory service in connection with international problems 
and (3) those which focus upon coordinated research under- 
takings and periodic conferences with international repre- 
sentation, as the Institute of Pacific Relations and the 
International Studies Conference." (Pages 230, 231, 232) 


* The Foundation's twofold program in social seourity 





"Study of the American Soldier", as well as a project entitled "Study 
of American Public Library". This actually deals with the “Public Li- 
brary Inquiry”, a project relating to educational films and their dis- 
tribution that has been received with ecrsiderabdle: criticism. 

Moreover, the Council's ( mittee on Government (through a spe- 
cial committee on civil rights) was selected to “encourage and aid com- 


petent scholars to record and analyze the management of civil liberties 


during the war and immediate postwar period" (Foundation Annual Report 


for 1944, page 202). Professsr Robert E. Cushman of Cornell was chair- 
man of the special committee, and in the 1948 Annual Report his assign- 
ment is referred to as a "factual examination of the civil liberties 
issues" caused by "the actions taken to eliminate subversive individuals 


Wo 


from government service." "Rigid loyalty requirements", "the work of the 
House Committee on un-American Activities" are among the problems to be 
studied "to reconcile, if possible, the claims of national security and 
civil liberty". Practically the first official act of Dr. Cushman as 
chairman wes ta place Dr. \/alter Gellhorn in charge of the prejeat for all 
prectical purposes. 

Based on their own records the Carnegie Corporation, the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, and the Rockefeller Foundation, have 

1. contributed substantial swus of money to some or all 

of the organizaijons daserjbed in this and other se1- 


tions of thia swomary. 





Certainly, in justice to the Endowment and the Foundation it 
would be unfair to say that the amount of money so expended by them during 
the period described did not have some effect - at some point - on some 


matters. To accept the statement that there were no effects -- or only 


PAGE 
MISSING 


World War, carried on separately through three main divi- 
sions, but opsrating as a unit in behalf of the great ideal 
of its founder, seems to justify the observation that the 
Endowment is becoming an unofficial instrument of inter- 
national policy, taking up here end there the ends and 
threads of international problems and questions which the 
governments find it difficult to handle, and through pri- 
vate initiative reaching conclusions which are not of a 
formal nature but which unofficially find their way into 
the policies of governments.” 





Certainly, in justice to the Endowment and the Foundation it 
would be unfair to say that the amount of money so expended by them during 
the period described did not have some effect - at some point - on some 
matters. To accept the statement that there were no effects -- or only 
coincidental ones -- from such expenditures would indicate mental astig- 
matism at the very least, and would in a sense seem to accuse these 
foundations and their trustees of a somewhat careless, if not actually 
wasteful, attitude toward the funds entrusted to their care, when (se 
is undeniable) the foundations continued to select the same or similar or- 
ganizations, continued to make grants for the same or similar projects 
presented by such organizations, and continued to make grants to the same 
or similar individuals. 

In addition, the reports of both the Endowment and the Foundation 
contain statements indicating both felt there were definite results from 
their activities as well as the activities of organizations to whom grants 


were made. 


The 1534 Yearbook of the Endowment has one of these on page 22: 


",.e A review of the activities of the Endowment gince the 
World Wer, carried on separately through three main divi- 
sions, but opsrating as a unit in behalf of the great ideal 
of its founder, seems to justify the observation that the 
Endowment is becoming an unofficial instrument of inter- 
national policy, taking up here end there the ends and 
threads of international problems and questions which the 
governments find it difficult to handle, and through pri- 
vate initiative reaching conclusions which are not of a 
formal nature but which unofficially find their way into 
the policies of governments.” 





Similar sentiments are expressed a decade later in the 1945 


Yearbook, page 28: 


"A reading of this report will make it plain that every 
part of the United States and every element of its popula- 
tion have been reached by the Endowment's work. The re- 
sult may be seen in the recorded attitude of public opin- 
ion which makes it certain that the American government 
will be strongly supported in the accomplishment of its 
effort to offer guidance and commanding influence to the 
establishment of a world organization for protection of 
international peace and preservation of resultant pros- 
perity." 


The Foundation, when it reorganized in 1929 to extend its work 
to include the social sciences, apparently anticipated some recognizable 
results (page 258 of its Annual Report): 


"From research in the social sciences there should re- 
sult modifications in governmental organization, in busi- 
ness practices, in social activities of all kinds which 
may further general weli-boing. Ag numerous functions of great 
significance are being assumed by governmental bodies through 
federal, state, county, and municipal organization, the 
development of effective techniques becomes a necessity. 
Research which is closely tied up with practical activities 
is expected to furnish the basis of sound governmental 
policy.” 


There is no indication of a change of opinion in 1940, when 
describing its support of the National Institute of Public Affairs' 


“experimental program of recruiting and training personnel for the 


Federal Services",the Foundation reports (pages 273-4 of Annual Report ),# 


‘ithe program has involved the annual placement of approximately fifty 
graduate students preparing for public service careers, in agencies of the 
Federel Government for a year of practical apprenticeship" and adds with 
evident satisfaction that "sixty per cent of its ‘internes'’ are now in 


‘satire extract included in Exhibit 
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the Federal Service; several are in state and local or other government 
services, and a number are contimuing graduate study." 

Two years later the section dealing with the Public Administra- 
tion Committee begins: "The agencies through which society will seek to 
meet its diverse problems are mltiform, and total effort, whether for 
defense or for the post-war world, will receive its primary direction 
through the agency of government ...." Referring to its support of 
this Committee during the preceding seven years, the report gives the 
major studies of the Committee, and ends with this paragraph:* 

"More recently the Committee has focussed its resources 
and attention mainly on planning and stimlating rather 
than on executing research. A broadening of the program to 
include the fiaid of government, with public administration 
as one sector, is now contemplated. Such a program would 
deal less with the mechanics of administration than with 
the development cf sound bases for policy determination 
and more effective relations in the expanding governmental 
structure." 

It is only common sense, moreover, tc conclude that, since the 
Endowment and the Foundation as a means of accomplishing their purposes 
had deliberately chosen certain organizations consistently as ‘agents’, 
the trustees of those foundations would be entirely aware of the activi- 


ties of the organizations selected, as well as the views expressed by 


their executives. Assuming such awareness -- no contrary attitude being 


demonstrated -- it could be concluded further that the results of such 


activities -- whatever their nature -- were not only acceptable in then- 


* Entire extract ingluded in Exhibit 





selves to the trustees but were regarded by them as the proper means to 
accomplish the declared purposes of the foundations. 
It is appropriate therefore to examine some of the results, 


among which have been: 


The Headline Books of the Foreign Policy Association 


Many were written by persons cited to be of communist 
affiliation and are questionable in content. They have 
been distributed widely and are used as reference works 
throughout the educational system of this country. 


The Cornell Studies 


This project is under the direction of two individuals 
(described further on) who can scarcely be considered suf- 
ficiently impartial to insure a "factual examination" or 
an"'objective finding”. 


Development of a "post-war policy” 


The means selected was 4n extra-governmental committee 
many of whose members later held posts in governmental 
agencies concerned with economic and other problems, as 
well as those concerned with foreign policy. 


The sponsorship of individuals who by their writings are 
of a socialist, if not communist philosophy, dedicated to 
the idea of world government. 
Among the individuals sponsored have been: 
Eugene Staley 
He is the author of "War and the Private Investor", in which he 


recommended a "World Investment Commission" which along other sug- 


gestions presented bears a striking resemblance to the World Bank 





and present monetary policies of the world, including the United 
States. 

He is also the author of "World Economy in Transition", a re- 
port prepared under the auspices of the American Co-Ordinating 
Committee for International Studies, “under the sponsorship of the 
Council on Foreign Relations, and financed by a Carnegie grant. 
The book expounds the theory that modern technology requires its 
materials from an international market, makes use of internationally 
discovered scientific information, and itself is international in 
viewpoint. According to Mr. Staley, we have a "planetary economy", 
and to reach the goal of international social welfare, the inter- 


national division of labor requires a free flow of goods. 


Micheles Dean 

Reference has already been made to Mrs. Dean who, according toa 
the New York Times 6 few years ago made a "plea for socialism” 
to 600 alumae at Vassar College, saying our quarrel with communism 
must not be over its ends but over its methods, and urgina a foreign 
policy backing socialist programs. 


Speaking of her book "Europe and the U.S." in the Book Review 


section of the New York Herald Tribune of May 7, 1950, Harry Baehr, 


an editorial writer for that paper, wiote: “Im other words, she 


* Mrs. Dean was a member of this Committee at the time 





considers it possible that the world may not be divided on sharp 
ideological lines but that there may yet be at least economic ex- 
changes which will temper the world struggle and by reducing the 
disparity in standards of living between Eastern and Western 
Europe gradually abolish the conditions which foster communism 
and maintain it as a dangerous inhumane tyranny in those nations 


which now profess the Stalinist creed." 


Mr. and Mrs. Maxwell Stewart (Marguerite Ann Stewart) 


According to the 1947 California Report (page 314) both of 
these people taught at the Moscow Institute in Russia. He 
praised “Soviet marriage and morals", and has been connected with 
tourist parties to the U.S.S.R., under Soviet auspices. He 
urged recognition of the Soviet Union, was a member of the edi- 
torial board of "Soviet Russia Today", and endorsed the Hitler- 


Stalin Pact, 


Lawrence K. Rosinger 


He declined to answer when asked by the McCarren Committee 
whether he had ever been a wember of the communist party, after 
being named as a party member by a witness before that Committee. 
He was a writer of the Headline Series of the Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation, emong his contributions being "Forging a New China", 


"The Occupation of Japan", and "The Philippines - Problems of 





Independence". In February 1952 -- after he had refused to answer 
the question of the McCarren Committee -- he joined the staff of 


the Rhodes School. 


Dr. Robert Cushman 

Chairman of the special committee on civil rights of the Social 
Science Research Council's Committee on Government, Dr. Cushman's 
career before his association with the Cornell Studies would indicate a 
rather one-sided viewpoint on civil rights. Prior to 1944, when 
the first Rockefeller Foundation grant was made to this project, 
Dr. Cushman had written occasional pamphlets (edited by Maxwell 
S. Stewart) for the Public Affairs Committee, for example 

one written in 1926 suggested constitutional amendments 

to limit the powers of the Supreme Court (following its 

adverse decision on the New York Minimum Wage Law), or 

else a delegation of specific powers to Congress to ob- 

tain passage of New Deal legislation; 

one written in 1942 favored the 'modernization' at that 

time achieved by the 'new' Court after Roosevelt's ap- 

pointees had been added; 

a third written in 1940 recommended the writings of 

George Seldes and Arthur Garrield Hays, as well as 

publications of the American Civil Liberties Union. 


Between 1944 and 1947 when the second grant was made by the 


Foundation, Dr. Cushman wrote another pamphlet for the Public Affairs 


Committee (in 1946), which was along the line of views expressed by 


the Commission on the Freedom of the Press. 





In 1948, the year the Youndation made a grant of $110,000 to 


the project, Dr. Cushman again contributed a Public Affairs Committee 
pamphlet "New Threats to American Freedom", specifically concerned 


with the anti-communist drive. Because the abridgment of the civil 


« 


liberties of aty gz {aywerently even those of communists in his 
opinion) endangers all civil liberties, Dr. @ushman argued, patriotic 
and loyal Americans cannot permit such a thing to happen, particulerly 
since the difficulty of defining "communism" menaces the civil liber- 
ties of all literals end progressives. He pilloried the House un- 
American Activities Committee, and labelled the Mmdt-Nixon Bill and 
the Smith Act as threats to civil liberty. 

In January 1947, in a paper presented to the American Academy of 
Political Science, Dr. Cushman characterized es "nonsense" the theory 
of guilt by association ("good boys may associate with bad boys to 
do good"). Also nonsense, according to Dr. Cushman, is designating 
as a fellow traveller, one who 


joined organizations in which "there turn out to be 
some communists", 


signed petitions supporting policies “also supported 
by communists", 


syxpathized with the Spanieh Republicans, “some of 
whom were communists”, 


professed e strong admiration of Russian culture and 
achievements. 





More than a year later, in October 1948, he presented a disserta- 
tion on “The Repercussions of Foreign Affairs on the American Tradi- 
tion of Civil Liberties", included in the Proceedings of the 
American Philosophical Society. There is little difference between 
this and the preceding paper, except that he used the technique 
of presenting supposedly the opinions of others, always unnamed. 

He repeated that ‘critics of the program’ believe loyalty tests 
violate due process; requring clearances for atomic scientists, 

"he has been told‘ impairs the quality of their work and lgads to 
resignations; ‘many have said‘ that the House wi-American Activi- 
ties Committee is politically minded -- treats cases in the press -- 


fails to define "un-American" end "subversive". 


Concluding, he stated as his own belief that there is need for 


“an objective study" to avoid “heavy inroads" into traditional civil 
liberty. As mentioned, this was the year the Foundation gave the 
largest grant -- $110,000. 

In the 1951 Annals of the American Academy of Political Science, 
Dr. Cushman referrei to the work of Congressional investigating com- 
mittees as similar to a ‘bill of attainder', and again unhesitatingly 
defined a ‘communist front' as an "organization in which there turn 
out to be some communists". He "found" that social and humanitarian 
causes are weakened by guilt by association theories, because people 


fear to support such causes lest later communists also be found 





supporting them; national déctirity also is wellkehed because the 
“ordinary citizen" is confused by the idea of guilt by association. 


Non-governmental anti-subversive measures were also criticized -- 


he referred particularly to the dismissal of Jean Muir by General 


Foods -- and in Dr. Cushman's opinion, “It is hard to find any evi- 
dence that loyalty oaths of any kind serve any useful purpose beyond 


the purging of the emotions of those who set them up." 


Walter Gellhorn of Columbia University 

A second collaborator in the Cornell Studies he is apparently 
actually their director, and the author of a major volume in the 
Studies, “Security, Loyalty and Science". 

Dr. Walter Gellhorn is listed in Appendix IX, page 471, as a 
"conscious propagandist and fellow traveller", and is in a group 
including Fields, Barnes, Jerome Davis and Maxwell S. Stewart. 

He was a leading member of some 11 communists fronts. 

He was a national committeeman of the International Juridicial 
Association, whose constitution declares: 

“Present day America offers the example of a country dis- 

carding the traditions of liberty and freedom, and substi- 

tuting legislative, administrative, and judicial tyranny." 
The American gection'’s purpose is: 


"fo help establish in this country and throughout the world 
social and legislative justice." 





He is cited as an “active leader" of the National Lawyers Guild. 


Appearing before the House Committee in 1943, he denied the Inter- 
natiotial Juridical Association was Communistic, as well as sev- 
etal other frotits With which hé had been edsociated, had extreme 
difficulty rememberitig just whit fo oo By He a. have signed, 
including a declaration of the Nati Lawyers Guild alia a 
cablegram protesting Brazil's detention of an agetit of the 
Communist International, a man named Ewert. 


Dr. Gellhorn (Harvard Law Review of October, 1947) prepared a 
"Report on a Report of the House Committee on un-American 
Activities” specifically defending the Southern Conference for 
Human Welfare, exposed as a Communist organization, and violent- 
ly attacking the House Committee. His book for the Cornell 
Studies indicates Dr. Gellhorn had not changed his opinion 
either of the Southern Conference or the House Committee. 


The Daily Worker, March 15, 1948 under a heading "Gellhorn 
Raps ‘un-American'”, quoted from an article by Dr. Gellhorn 
(American Scholar-Spring 1948) in which he likened the House 
un-American Activities Committee to a "thought control" pro- 
grem, and declared, "More important than any procedural reform, 
however, is conscious opposition to the House Committee's 


bullying." 


Dr. Gellhorn begins "Security, Loyalty and Science” by express- 
ing his fear that strict security regulations"would immobilize 
our own scientific resources to such an extent that future de- 
velopment might be stifled while more alert overtook and sur- 
passed us". In spite of a lack of reciprocity on the part of 
others, Dr. Gellhorn believes that the fruit of our work should 
be fully published and not restricted, even if as he offhandly 
puts it there is "no neat balance between the outgoing of our 
information and intake..." which in his opinion may "...be en- 
tirely irrelevant". 


His theme is that security regulations and loyalty programs are 
useless and dangerous. He cites particularly Category B of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, covering "undesirables" -- those having 
sympathetic interests or associations with subversive ideas, 
friends, relatives or organizations. Like Dr. Cushman, Dr. 
Gellhorn found it even “more alarming" that non-governmental 
agencies are increasingly requiring clearances; he dismissed 

the House un-American Activities Committee as indulging in 





repetition and exaggeration and added that they are re- 
sponsible for scienti ts refusing to work for the govern- 
ment. He belittled the Attorney General's list, its desig- 
nations to him to have no pattern, and he questioned the 
reliability of the confidential information frequently used. 


He concluded that the loyalty program originated in anti-New 
Deal politics (beginnirg with the Dies Committee in 1938), 
that it is ineffective against "the furtive, the corrupt, the 
conspiratorial", and "The country will be stronger for dis- 
covering that the restraints of the present loyalty program 
exceed the needs of national preservation." 


Denial of AEC fellowships to communists is unwarranted, in 

Dr. Gellhorn's opinion, and he quoted approvingly statemefits 
of others that deplored the atmosphere of distrust and éuspi- 
cion; thought loyalty checking brought into being a “police 
state" and tising methods "far mor@ dangerous than thé small 
risk of having an occasional commuriist on the fellowship rolls." 


As evidence that security files are misleading anyway, Dr. 
Gellhorn cited the fact that the Army in 1949 classified as 
"unemployable" Gordon R. Clapp of TVA, Professor Counts and 
Roger Baldwin. 


Dr. Gellhorn is also responsible for other books in this pro- 

ject. He is co-author of a study on "States and Subversion" 

(with William B. Prendergast, assistant professor of government 

at the Naval Academy), and of a study on "The Tenney Committee" 

(with Edvard Basrstt, Ir.7 Profassor of Law, University of California, 
wnc *<cted, “ZT a: gomblonke pregetul to Waltor Gelhorn of Colum 
bla Univorelity fer ble. ecuztent series and suggesticns and for 

his careful reudine of the osnuecyint in two of. its preliminary 
yvorsicns.") 


These statements of Dr. Cushman and Dr. Gellhorn both prior to 
and after their association with the Cornell Studies cannot be considered as 
those of “unbiased” and "objective" individuals. Dr. Gellhorn's appearance 


before the House Committee on un-American Activities in 1943 was a matter of 


record. It is difficult if not far-fetched to believe that no inkling of these 





matters reached either the Social Science Research Council or the Rockefeller 
Foundation -- before or after the grants were made by the Foundation. Yet 
as far as can be ascertained neither organization has had anything but praise 


for the Studies, and the personnel associated with it. 


SHRED HHH H 


These then are some of the organizations selected by the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York, the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace and 


the Rockefeller Foundation. 


"to promote the advancement and diffusion of know- 
ledge and understanding” among the people of the 
United States and the British Dominions 


"to promote the advancement and diffusion of know- 
ledge and understanding among the people of the 
United States; to advance the cause of peace among 
nations; to hasten the renunciation of war as an 
instrument of national policy; to encourage and 
promote methods for the peaceful settlement of 
international differences and for the increase of 
international understanding and concord; and to 
aid in the development of international law and 
the acceptance by all nations of the principles 
underlying such law.” 


"to promote the well-being of mankind throughout 
the world" 


These then are among the individuals -- directly or indir- 


ectly -- designated by these Carnegie and Rockefeller foundations as those 


not only the best qualified to accomplish the noble purposes set out in their 


respective charters, but also those most likely to do so. 





These are a few of the individuals who have gained prominence 
and whose reputation has been built up by the sponsorship and employment of 
foundations ~- either directly or through organizations receiving foundation 
funds to carry out projects approved if not selected by them. 

No indication appears in the annual reports of these tax exempt 
organizations -- certainly not in those made available to the public -- that 
the Carnegie Corporation, the Endowment for International Peace, or the Rocke- 
feller Foundation has disavowed the individuals, the organizations, or the 
results thereof, except in a few isolated instances reported in the Cox 
Committee Hearings. 

Nor is there any indication that any one of these tax exempt or- 
ganizations has taken any measures -- either before or after the Cox Committee 
Hearings -- to insure that organizations as well as individuals receiving their 
funds in the future will use such funds to make studies which are in fact 
objective, not only with regard to the material considered, but also as to 
personnel; studies which will faithfully present facts on both sides of the 
issue or theory -- particularly when it is of a controversial character. 


Nor have any measures been :takensto prevent two equally improper uses of. tax- 


exempt funds: first -- under the guise of “informing public opinion" -- 


propagandizing for a particular political philosophy or viewpoint, and second -- 
again under the cloak of “supplying information to the government" -- present- 


ing only information upholding a particular philosphy, or viewpoint, and 





which if accepted will tend to influence government officials more and more 


toward socialistic solutions of current problems. 


If any such precautions have beet taken then discussion and de- 


cision as to them does not appear in the published reports, nor has any pub- 


licity been given to the fact. 





Excerpts From the Year Books of 


THE CARNEG™E ENDOWMENT FOR JNTERMATIONAL PEACE 


ee ee eee wee mee ee 


and 


Materiz] Taken From Other Sources 


From 1911 = 1952 


July 9, 1954 





Source; Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace ~- 1916 Yearbook 


Page 33 ", , . The publications of the Endowment may be divided generally 
into two classes; first, those of a propagandist nature, which the general 
public is not expected to purchase, but which the Endowment desires to have 
widely read," 


Page 34", , , There are several other phases of the subject of the proper 
distribution of the Endowment's publications which the Secretary believes 
should receive further consideration, 


"The proposed charter of the Endowment places upon an equal footing 
with its scientific work the education of public opinion and the dissemination 
of information, This is the proper light in which to view this branch of the 
work; unless the results of its efforts are read, appreciated and utilized, 
the time, energy and funds of the Endowment will be wasted, The problem 
therefore is deserving of the same serious thought as the problems of 
scientific work, which have heretofore received the chief consideration, but 
which now appear to be fairly solved, 


"In speaking generally of educating public opinion and diffusing information, 
the Trustees no doubt had in mind two distinct classes of people: 
(1) Those who are already of their own accord interested in the sub- 
jects which come within the scope of the Endowment; 
(2) Those not now interested, but who may be and should be made 
to take an interest in the work," 


Page 71", . . That very important portion of the educational work carried 
on in the United States, which is conducted through the American Associa- 
tion for International Conciliation, has already been described, 


"In addition to this the Division of Intercourse and Education has di- 
rectly conducted work of an educational character of three kinds -- pub- 
licity through the newspaper press, lectures, and preparation and dis- 
tribution of material for use in schools and by writers of school text-books, 


Publicity 


"With a view to spreading an interest in international affairs and a new 
knowledge of them among the people of the United States, articles on sub- 
jects of international interest based on interviews with men of prominence 
in public and business life have been prepared and offered to a large list of 
newspapers throughout the country on a business basis, The opinion has been 
expressed by a number of editors and conductors of newspapers that these 
articles have been of the highest value and have exerted a large influence on 
public opinion," 





Source: Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace 


Yearbook 1917, Pages 53, Te, 
682. 206 


Division of Intercourse and Education 


"The continuance of the world war which broke out on August 1, 1914, 
has caused the Division of Intercourse and Education to confine its ac- 
tivities to two fields. The first includes the information and educa- 
tion of public opinion in Lhe United States as to those underlying prin- 
ciples of national policy and national conduct that are most likely to 
promote an international peace which rests upon a foundation of justice 
and human liberty. The second includes those activities which have as 
their purpose the bringing of the peoples of tiie several American re- 
publics more closely together in thought and in feeling." 


Educational Work in the United States 


"In addition to the highly important educational work conducted 
for the Division by the American Association for International Concilia- 
tion, two methods of reaching and instructing public opinion in the United 
States have been followed: publicity on international affairs through 
newspapers, and the preparation and distribution of material for schools 
and for writers of school text-books.” 


"It is probable that the greatest war in all history is approaching 
its end. At this moment no one can predict just when or how this end 
will come, but there are plain signs to indicate that a crisis has been 
reached beyond which human power and human resources can not loag hold out. 
It will be the special privilege and the unexampled opportunity of the 
Carnegie Endowuent for International Peace to take active part in the 
work of iyternational organization which must closely follow ca the con- 
clusion cf tne war. For that task this Division is mskin; ivze Wt ready 
by stul, ty conferences and by persistent effort tc nr-p.re fuolic 
opinion to give support to those far-reaching projects hosed o. sound 
principle which if carried into effect will do all that present human 
power can to prevent a recurrence of the present wnprecedented calamity." 


"The work of the Erdo.rcnt has gradually changed from the production 
of public exsitement in favor of peace to the application of public feel- 
ing in favor of peace.” 





Source: Carncegic Endamont for 
International Poace 


Yearbook 1918 = Page 65 


Divisision of Intcrcourse ad Education 


"The instruction of public opinion in this md other 
countrics, the sympathetic cooperation with ostablished 
effoctive agencies for the spread cf accurate In:owledge of 
internationai rolations and international poltcies, and the 
comenting of these pverscend, and national friondships which 
the war with all its separations has so greatly muitiplied, 
havo solely occupied the attention of tho Division, To those 
purposes its resources heave boen oxclusively devoted." 


Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace 


Yearbook 1920 = Page 62 


Educational Work 


"A wide distribution of books, pamphlets and periodicals 


has been made from the offices of the Division, with the 
definite aim of informing puslic opinion on questions of 
international significance, and the educational activity of 
the polity clubs, together with the limited but important 
work in summer schools, have proved an effective means of 
developing the international mind." 





Source: Carnegie Endowment for 
Internat.onal Peace 


4923 Yearbook, Page 58. 


Division of Intercourse and 
Education 


"It is the established policy of the Division to try to keep 
important personalities in various lands informed as to infiuential 
expressions of opinion on foreign affairs made in this country. With 
this end in view a list of the names and addresses of over 500 per- 
sons eminent in their own countries is maintained at the Division 
Headqua:'ters. This year the list has been extended to include repre- 
sentatives of Gerimany and Austria. Among the expressions of American 
Opinion circulated by the Division during the period under review 
were: Shall Our Governuent Cancel the War Loans to the Allies? by 
Justice John H. Clarke; The Sta’ State 2 of f Our Ne National Finances, by Edwin 


R. A. Seligman; Intelligence | ani Politi cs, ‘by J Jaues T. ~“Bhotwell; Toward 
Higher Ground, by Ni Nicholas Murray Butler and What of Germany, Frence 
and England? by Herbert Bayard Swope. That such pamphlets are care- 
fully read and discussed in this country, it is the judgment of the 
Division that it is of sufficient importance to be brought to the 
attention of representative personalities in other lands to be read and 
discussed by them. The Division assumes no responsibility for tune con- 
tents of any books or articles so circulated save such as appear auth- 
oritatively over its own name***" (underscoring supplied) 





Source: Caraegie Endowment for 
International Peace 


Division of Intercourse 
and Education 


1925 Yearbook 
Pages 49-50 


"In respect of the geieral problem of international peece, pub- 
lic opinion is now almost 2verywhere persistently in advance of the 
action of governments. Orly in rare cases do existing governments 
fully represent and reflect either the noblest ambitions or the 
highest interests of their own people in the discussions which are 
going forward throughout the world... 


"Few proposals could be more futile than that merely to outlaw 
war. Such outlawry would only last until human passion broke down its 
fragile barrier. The neutrality of Belgium was amply protected by inter- 
national law, and the invasion of the territory of that country on Aug- 
use 4, 1914, was definitely and distinctly outlawed. Nevertheless it 
took place. Precisely the same thing will happen in the future, no 
matter what the provisions of international law may be, if the springs 
ofpersonali and natioual conduct remain unchanged. Forms do not control 


facts. Laws must reflect, but cannot compel public opinion..." If 

such laws are to be truly effective, they must be, not entorced, but 
obeyed. They are only obeyed, and they only will be obeyed, when 

they reflect the overwhelming public opinion of those whom they directly 
affect. Once more, therefore, the path of progress leads to the door 

of conduct, both personel and national. 


"It is beyond the limits of practical education or practical 
statesmanship to convince public opinion that there is not, and never 
can be, any cause for which men should be ready to lay down their lives 
if need be. The history of human liberty and the story of the making 
of free governments offer too many illustrations to the contrary. What 
is practicable is so to instruct, to guide and to form public opinion 
that it will insist upon such national conduct and such public expressions 
on the part of representatives of governments as will promote inter- 
national understanding and international cooperation, as well as reduce 
to a minimum those incidents, those policies and those outgivings, whether 
on the platform, on the floor of parliaments or in the press, that con- 
stantly erect such effective and distressing obstacles to the progress 
of international concord and cooperation.” 





Source: Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace 


1925 Yearbook 


Division of Intercourse 
and Education 
Page 52 


"Underneath and behind all these undertakings there remains the 
task to instruct and to er:i....en public opinion so that it may not 
only guide but compel the action of governments and public officers 
in the direction of constructive progress. There must be present the 
moral conviction that a peace which rests upon liberty and justice is 
an ideal so lofty that no effort and no sacrifice may properly be 
spared in the task of securing its accomplishment. When this stage 
is reached it will not be necessary formaily to limit araments; they 
will atrophy from neglect and disuse. 


It is from precisely this point of view that the work of the Divi- 
sion of Intercourse and Education has, from the beginning, dealt. with 
the problem of international peace. The Division has studiously refrained 
from mere sentimental expressions, and from participation in those futile 
acts which repel much more than they attract the support of right-minded 


men and wanen. The Division has devoted itself for fifteen years, and it 
will continue to devote itself, to the development among men and nations 
of the international mind. ‘The international mind is nothing else 

than that habit of thinking of foreign relations and business, and that 
habit of dealing with them, which regard the several nations of the civi- 
lized world as friendly and cooperating equals in aiding the progrees 

of civilization, in developing commerce and industry and in spreading 
enlightenment and culture throughout the world.'" (Underscoring supplied) 





Source: Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace 


1928 Year Book page 38 
Division of Intercourse and 
Education 


Administration of the Division in the United States 


"In addition to this stated work a large part of the activity of the 
Division is devoted to the carrying out of specific, definite and well- 
considered projects of demonstrated timeliness, such as those to be described 
in the following pages. These projects might be subdivided to include, on 
the one hand, those in which the work is directed and supervised from the 
headquarters of the Division and those which are carried out by the organi- 
zations or individuals to whom allotments are made from time to time. For 
instance, not only was the European trip of editorial writers planned by 
and details arranged from the Division offices, but two members of the 
staff, the Assistant to the Director and the Division Assistant accompanied 
the party for the entire trip and were in charge of all administrative 
details. The correspondence and careful arrangements necessary in connec- 
tion with the work of the Visiting Carnegie Professors of International 
Relations are also done from the Division offices. On the other hand, when 
an allotment is made by the Executive Committee to such organizations as 
the Interparliamentary Union, the Institute of Pacific Relations, or 
Dunford House Association, the work is administered by these organizations 
who report to the Division upon the work when completed. As has already 
been said, these allotments are always made in support of definite pro- 
jects. It is not the policy of the Division to grant subventions contin- 
uing from year to year to organizations or undertakings not directly re- 
sponsible to the administration of the Division itself."..... 

(Underscoring supplied). 


Yearbook 1930 — page 108 


"yeeeeee But it is not enough to have academies of this kind. The 


youth of each country should be instructed in international duties 

as well as in international rights in the colleges and universities 
of the nations at large. Therefore it is that the professors of 
international law and of international relations in the colleges and 
universities of the United States have met in conference in order 

to discuss and to agree upon the best methods to reach and to educate 
the youth--primarily of the United States--in the principles of inter 
national law and the bases of foreign relations. There have been 

four meetings: the first in 1914, the second in 1925, the third in 
1928, and the fourth in 1929." 





Source: Carnevie DCndowment for 
International Peace 


Yearbool 193 


Pare 22ececeee the attitude of the Endowment to- 
wards applicationgfrom other organizations was fully 
explained in the Sccrct:ivy's report two years ago, 
where it was stated that 'The attitude of the Endow- 
ment with reference to its support of other orrgani- 
zations in the same field presented a difficult 
question during the first half of the Endownent's 
existence, but its experience has resulted in the 
definite policy of apylyinr the revenue at its dis- 
posal to work carried on with the approval of its 
Trustees and under the direct supervision of its 
own officers or azents.' What could not be undere 
talcen during the earlier yoars of the Undowment's 
existence, because of the war and its aftermath, so 
soon as the echoes of the war had died away was 
visorously undertaken, A worldwide orranization 
has been built up at a minimum of administrative 
cost, through which the Endowment is in contact with 
the public opinion of nearly every land. The Indowe- 
ment is consequently not & money-zranting but an 
operating body, and it operates through its own 
agencies either dircctly or through those which be- 
come substantially its own throuch their spirit and 
method of co-operation," 





Source: Carnegie Endowment For 
International Peace 


Yearbook 1934 


Page 22 


 ,eee A review of the activities of the Endowment since the 
World War, carried on separately through three main divisions, but 
operating as a unit in behalf of the great ideal of its founder, seems 
to justify the observation that the Endowment is becoming an unofficial 
instrument of international policy, taking up here and there the ends 
and threads of international problems and questions which the govern- 
ments find it difficuit to handle, and through private initiative 
reaching conclusions which are not of a formal nature but which unof- 
ficially find their way into the policies of governments." 


DIVISION OF INTERCOURSE AND “DUCATION 
Page Li, 


" wees If the world is to return, and without delay, to the 
path of progress, it must be given leadership which is not only 
national but international. It must find minds and voices which can 
see the whole world and its problems, and not merely those of one 
neighborhood since important problems which are purely national have 
almost ceased to exist." 





sernegie Endowment for 
nternational Peace 


‘‘eerbook 1934 


REPORT OF if VISION OF INTERCOURSE AID EDUCATION 


utsPage 47 "The work of the Division during the year 
shows definite progress alongs the patr of constructive work 
for the education of public opinion tk *oushout the world, 
This advence could not have been accom lished had it not 
been for the efficient and well orderec« work of the central 
office where cost of overhead is reducei to a minimum end 
where the staff, in full conformity wit. the NRA regulations, 
is faithfully carrying on its tasks. 


auxPase 53 While in the brcadest <3nse all the work 
of the Division is educational there are certain items which 
fall definitely under this head in making a report on the 
year's work. They have all been carried cn with a view to 
the general enlightenment of public cpinion ana to encourage 
further study along international lines rather than as 
definite and continuing projects, such as those to be des- 
cribed later, which are an integral part of the work of 
the Division. 


seeseetePage 96 It is plain from what has been written that 
the year has been one of constant study and vigorous work 
despite the fact thet the world atmosphere nas been dis- 
tinctly discouraging. That economic nationalism which is 
still running riot and which is the greatest obstacle to the 
reestablishment of prosperity and genuine peace has been at 
its height during the pest twelve months. If it now shows 
signs of growing weaker it is because its huse cost is 
beginning to be understood, It is only by such education 

of public opinion as that in which the Division of Intere 
course and Education is so largely engaged that this violently 
reactionary movement can be checked and there be substituted 
for it such international understanding, international 
cooperation, and international action as the needs and ideals 
of this present-day world so imperatively demand," 





Source: Carnegie indotment for 
International Peace 


Yoarbook 1937 


econ’ The siajor portion of the present work of the Division of 
Intercourse and  ducation is devoted to cducating public opinion 
in the significance of this forward-facing and constructive program 
ror international cooperation. 


"hat I want to point ou. to the newer Trustoes is that what has 
veen roing on for cichteen years is the result of most careful study 
and reflection, a result of consultation with leaders of opinion in 
overy land, and is justifying itself not in any quick ection by 
eovernnents, but in the very obvious srowth of public opinion," 


Pace 382 “As to the work of the Division of International Law, 
that is a business of instruction, a business of cducation, a busie 
ness not to make all members of a democracy international lawyers, 
2ut to put everywhere possible the material by means of which the 
leaders of opinion in all communitics may imow what are the real 
rirchts and duties cf their country, so that it may be possible for the 
xeople who do not study and are not commetent to understand, to cet 
2 source of intelliront and dispassionate information, And that oro- 
cess has boen going on steadilye 


"e had one very important illustration of the advantage of it 
luring the past year. I really cdo not !*now how the Far astern work 
of the Lace Conference upon the Limitation of Armament could have 
occ% Cons without Laciiurray*s book thich had just a few months before 
OeoaA published by the (ndowment,. The whole process of ranging the 
aine nations represented in the Conference upon a basis of arreenrient 
Por the treatment of Chinese questions so as to facilitate the heoric 
efforts of the Chinese people to develop and effectivo and stable 
self-czovernnent would have been oxcecdingly difficult, if not ine 
oossible, if we had not had those two big volumes published by the 
zdoument upon our tables for access at any moment. .¢c were cone 
tinually referring to them and the members covld turn to such a pase 
and find such a treaty and such an asreement and have the real facts 
roadily acccssible, If the tcntative ayrangement towards helping 
the Chinese in their strusgle works out, as I think it will, the 
aublication of those books, at the tiie when they were published, 
vill be worth to the world all the money that has been spent on tho 
Division of International Law from the besinnin;, “here were a 
dozen other books to which we continually referred." 





Carnegie Undowment for Intere 
national Peace 


Yearbook 191 


Report of the Division of Lconomics 
and History 


Pare 117 


eeoe All history shows, hovever, that tl.ese appeals to man's 
nigher nature have had n>» permanent effect e::cept where substitutes 
for war have been found ich could be used effectively in the settle 
ment of disputes. The ;:2ace iovement of the twentieth century ood 
whatever real strength it micht have vossessed to the fact that for 
the first time it concentrated uvon this constructive aspect of the 
problem, Unfortunately, howover, this method of approach was too new 
to be fully understood, with the resultant failures culminating in 
the present war. The events of the last five years, since Japan 
tested the seace machinery in the Far Uast, and then Italy and Ger- 
‘many followed its example in Africa and Lurope, have clsarly shown 
that if civilization is to survive somehow or other the peace machine 
ery must be brought back into operation. The problem vhich confront- 
ed the makers of the Leagues of Nations has asain become a vital 
issue. “he increasing awareness of this fact, not only here but in 
iroat Dritain md in the Dominions of the Cormonvwealth, is cvidenced 
xy the growth of a considerable number of bodies for research and 
iiscussion, Of one of theso, the Comission to Study the Orranizetior 
of Peace, the Director of the Commission was chairman, 4& though in & 
ourely personal capacity. i.entioca is made here of this cffort becaus: 
of the licht which it throws upon tho nature of the »vroblem itself, 
It wuld be kyeG to find a rreater contrast than between the backe 
zround of the thinking of today and that of the vague and uncertain 
,egpinnines of similar discussions in 1917. The experiences of the 
seague of Nations has aftor all taught us mush, its failures cqually 
rith its successes, The most surprising feati:re, however is the 
-ecord of the International. Labor Organl vation in the field of social 
telfare, ® unique and wholly new experfi.cat 3. international legise 
Lation. It is this trind cf piannineg fur _a new wor. i mder om a coe 
»merative basis th: 7h fusiisies the corctructive po.srum of the peace 
1ovement at the oresent time, It is therefore importo:.: to ensure the 
reparation of care:ul and thouchtful momorrarhs 7 th: various fields 
sovered by these surveys in vc. er to prevent a recurren:e of the 
superficiality which marked so much of the peace m-voment of the 
L920's,. It is here that the Division of Jcoriomics and History con- 
sinues to offer the contribution of specific objectives and definite 
studies such as those indiicated below.” (Underscoring supplied) 





Source: Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace 


Yearbook 192 


DIVISION OF INTERCOURSE AND EDUCATION 


wetPage 27 "The aims which the Division pursues and which 
it urges constantly and steadily upon public opinion in 
the United States, in the Latin American democracies and 
in the British Commonwealth of Nations are definite and 
authoritative. Thev are three in number, 


The First is the formel proposal for world crgani- 
ation to prowote vneace made by the Government of the 
United States in 1910. This was contained in the Joint 
Resolution passed by the Congress without a dissenting 
‘8 


vote in either the Senate ort! House of Renresentatives 


and signed by President Taft on June 25, 1910. 


wiwtPage 28 The Seccnd is the statement of principles 
adopted by the International Conference held in London 

at Chatham House on March 5-7, 1935. This conference, 
called by the Carnegie Endowment, remains the outstanding 
international conference of recent years, 


t#HtPage 29 The Third is the important Atlantic Charter 
as declared by the President cf the United Stutes and 
the Prime :iinister of the Governnent of Great britian on 
August 14, 1941, which may be regarded as an endorsement 
of, and a supplement to, the principles proposed by the 
conference held at Chatham House, 


wtPage 30 It is these three declarations of policies 

end aims which are the subject of the world-wide work 

of the Livision of Intercourse and Education. They are 

the outgrowth of war conditions and cf the threat of wer. 
They are constructive, simply stated and easy to understand. 
As repidly «es other nations are set free to receive instruce 
tion end information in support of this threefold program, 
that instruction end information will te forthcoming. The 

wer may last for an i. "inite time or it may, through 
economic exhaustion, come to an end earlier than many 
enticipete. In either cese, the Division of Intercourse 

and uducation is prepared te carry on in the spirit of 


} 


Mr. Carnegie's ideal and of his specific counsel, 


#w#tPage 91 The Division likewise cooperates with various 





government offices and 
Thus during the past year it has 
Stete in editing the many papers subm 
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Source: Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace 


1943 Yearbook 


Division of Intercourse 
and Education 


Pp. 29-30 


"The policies which were put in operation a quarter of a century 
ago, with the approval of more than two hundred of the leading states- 
men and intellectual leaders of the whole world, have proved to be 
most satisfactory and most important. Literally millions of human be- 
ings have been led to read together and to discuss the facts and the 
forces which constitute international relations and which make for 
peace of the country. Thousands of groups in the United States and 
hundreds of groups in other lands gather regularly to discuss the books 
that are provided by the Endowment and to hear the lectures which are 
offered by Visiting Carnegie Professors. 


"The work of the Division has carefully avoided the merely sentimental 
or that sensational propaganda for peace which is all too common. It 
has based its work, and will continue to do so, upon the intellectual 
forces which alone can guide the world in the establishmert of new and 
constructive policies of international cooperation to make another war 


such as now rages practically impossible." 


P. 36. 


"Preparation of Programs for Secondary Schools -- Special 
inquiry into the needs of secondary schools in the field of inier- 
national relati.ns study, under the direct.on of Professor Erling 
M. Hunt of Teachers College, Columbia University, was carried on 
in cooperation with the Commission to Study the Organization of Peace. 
A group of New York City high school teachers took part in a sumer 
working conference for a week. They planned and drafted an eighty- 
page booklet which included reading and study suggestions for the 
use of senior high school students entitled Toward Greater Freedom: 
Problems of War and Peace. This has been published and distributed 
by the Commission to Study the Organization of Peace. 


The School of Education of Stanford University, California, 
was assisted by the Division in bringing together, in July, a group 
of high school teachers and administrators from schools in the Pacific 
Coast and Mountain States. The group devoted two weeks to intensive 
analysis of war issues and postwar problems as they affect the curricu- 
lum and the individual teacher. As a result a report, "Education for 
War and Peace", embodying the findings of the groups and intended as a 
pamphlet for immediate use in schools, has been published by the Stan- 
ford University Press." (underscoring supplied). 





Source: Carnegie Endowment for 
International Face 


1943 Yearbook 


Division of Intercourse 
and Education 


Pp. 37-36 


“Any doubts which might have been entertained as to the value of 
the International Relations Club work in colleges and universities, 
during the long years in which the Encowment has been operating, must 
have been completely dispelled by the magnificent response that has 
come from both faculty advisers and students during this period of 
disruption and confusion caused by the present world-wide catastrophe. 
Each of the twelve regional conferences was carried through during the 
calendar year 1942. This is the more remarxable since difficulties have 
increased rather than lessened as the war progresses. Almost every 
letter received at the opening of the academic year announced that 
faculty advisors were leaving their respective campuses to serve in the 
armed forces or to support in advisory capacity government defense pro- 
jects, but even when called away summarily these faculty members have 
found time to appoint successors and to write a heartening letter as to 
the importance of carrying on. The drain upon the student body through 
induction into the army hos been overwhelming. In many of the colleges 
students are using their spare time in local war industries or in defence 
work if they have not actually left college, and most of the studies have 
been directed along engineering and other lines closely connected with 
the war effort. But even the boys who know that withina few weeks they 
will be in @& military camp have tried to learn the deeper causes of the 
war through continued attendance at the Club meetings, and at many of 
the conferences uniforms have been in evidence, worn by ex-Club members 
who have been granted permission to attend. In fact, the Clubs have con- 
tinued with more enthusicns and vigor than ever before." 





Source: Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace 


Yearbook 191, ppe 70-71 


"tany problems of international organization and administrati- 
are confronting the United ilations authorities, and problems of thi 
nature will assume far greater importance as the war draws to an er 
and postevar activities undergo the largeescale development now 
anticipatec. Faresecing such a trend, the Division has given much 
attention to this field during the past two years. 


There is, of course, no international civil service to evolve 
formal rules, vractices, and precedents for future guidance in intc 
national administration; md although there has been encouraging 
prosress in methods of international organization, those methods ar 
not as yet beyond the trialeand-error stage. i.orcover, the liteora- 
ture in these fields is extremely inadequate. Yet valuable experie 
has been acquired in both administration and organization, especial 
by the Secretariat of the League of Nations, the International Labo 
office, and other international agencies, some of thich have functi 
ed successfully over a considerable poriod of years. This experien 
however, is contained partly in unpublished records and, to an even 
sreater extent, in the memories of those who have served in the 
orranizations in question; and it is therefore not available for thi 
suidance of the many officials and agencies now actively concerned 
in planning and setting up the machinery for future international 
cooperation, 


With @ view to making available the most important features of 
such experience, the Division has held a series of conferences whic: 
have been attended by officials and former officials of the League « 
Nations and of other international bodies, and in some instances by 
government officials and others especially intcrested in the field: 
of the conferences, The first of these meetines, heid in Now York « 
August 30, 1942, was of an exploratory nature, its chief purpose 
being to determine what particular aspects of the experience of the 
Learure of Nations Secretariat micht be further studied and recorde< 
in usable form, At the end of the following Jmuary a second confez 
ence was held at ‘’ashincton, which was devoted specifically to a 
survey of experience in international administration. And some six 
months later, on August 2le22 of last year, a third conference was 
held in ‘Jashineton to discuss the vroblem of training fa inter- 
national administration, The proceedinzs of the first two conferenc 
were issued in confidential mimeosraphed editions and given a 
réstricted distribution, chiefly among covernment agencies and their 
personnel. The proceedings of the third conference, however, will b 
of interest to @ much wider froup, including not only officials but 
educators and others deeply concerned ith the need of adeguate 

raining for the staiis of many international acencies whic "e 
either in rocess of formation or are contem Tatod for tho Ssetcwar 
period. For this reason, the proceodings of the third conference 


have been carefully edited and supplemented x¥*th documentary 
materials, and printed for a wider distribution, 





Paralleling these conferences, and surveys of materials made 1: 
connection therewith, were certain investigations relating to 
international organization and administration undertaken directly 
by the Division's staff. These investigations will be described 
elsewhere in the present report, but it may be said here that 
they include the preparation of digests or synopses of infor- 
mation concerning Pan American technical conferences and the 
numerous commissions, bureaus, and other agencies through which 
the Pan American system of cooperation functions; the collection 
of detailed material on all international organizations located 
in the Western Hemisphere; and investigation of the problem of 
terminology in the field of international organization and admini 
trations; end a comparative survey of international customs, union 
and projects." (Underscoring supplied) 





Source: Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace 


1944 Yearbook 
Pp. 71-74 


"As a result of the conferences and related activities, as well 
as of the studies made by its staff, the Division has established use- 
ful relations with many highly qualified and experienced experts, and 
this in turn has made it possible to plan and arrange for the prepara- 
tion of a@ series oF svuuies by a number of these experts on interna- 
tional organization and administration. The studies, more fully de- 
scribed below, record both expeiience and precedents in the fields 
in question and constitute a rich source of information which, in 
the main, has hitherto been inaccessible. 


"These activities of the Division have placed it in a peculiarly 
strategic position to cooperate with offici ial iel agencies preparing to 
undertake important int ~ internat ional functions. A At tne outset, such 
agencies are, of course, , confronted witu ‘problems of organization and 
administration, and it is a matter of urgent necessity for them to ob- 
tain materials which will assist them in meeting these problems. It 
is a source of great satisfaction to the Director that the Division has 
been in a position to supply such materials. Without attempting to 
list these instances of cooperation in detail, mention should be made 
here of a few examples by way of illustration. 


"For some months, the Office of Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation 
Operations (OFRRO) was engaged in preparations for the organizing con- 
ference of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration 
(UNRRA) held at Atlantic City, November 10 to December i, and it frequer 
ly called upon the Division to assist by various means in these prepara- 
tions. Thus, in August, the Division was able to arrange to have sev- 
eral officials of the League of Nations come to Washington to take part 
in discussions of plans for the administrative budge.-s of the new organi- 
zations. In a letter to the Endowment former Governor Herbert H. Lehman 
tien Director of OFRRO' and recently chosen Director of UNRRA, wrote ex- 
pressing his "great appreciation for the very real contribution which yor 
and the Carnegie Endowment wade to our preparations for a United Nations 
Relief and Renabilitutlon organization.” 


"Members of the staff of OFFRO were early supplied by the Division w 
the materials *«ssemotedi as the result of the severs. conferences on inte: 
national organizctio: and administration above mervioned. As tire date oi 
the conference in Atlentic City anproacaei, the Division received numero 
additional and more urgent requests for assisusauce from OFARO. in com- 
pliance with these requests, several special memoranca were prepared unde 
great pressure for use in connection with the UNRKA conference. These 





dealt with the following subjects: 


International Conferences and Their Technique 

Precedents for Relations between International Organizations 
and Non-Member States 

Status of Observers at Internat.onal Conferences. 

Seconding by International Organizat:6ns and from National 
Services to International Agencies. 

The Creat.on, Composition, and Functioning of Standing 
Committees of UNRRA. 


"The appreciat.on with which these contributions from the Division 
were received can hardly be overstated. As an illustration, mention may 
be made of a personal note of November 17 received by the Director from 
Dr. Phillip C. Jessup, a member of the Endowment's Board of Trustees, 
and then serving as Assistant Chief of the Secretariat of UNRRA. After 
describing one of the documents as having proved ‘most helpful in the 
solution of some troublesome problems; and expressing amazement that it 
had been possible to supply ‘so thoughtful and so complete a document 
under such enormous pressure of t.me," Dr. Jéssup referred to other 
materials supplied by tne Division as being ‘also very much apprec.ated, 
and added: ‘I think the Endowment is certainly entitled to congratu- 
late itself upon the contribution it has made to the smooth functioning 
of international organizations which, to a large extent, must be the 
iechanical means of developing international peace. ' 


"It should be added that, in addition to these special memoranda, 
the Division supplied several copies oi' its various publications relatin; 
to international organization and administration to the library of the 
conference at Atlantic City. Shortly after the conference met, an 
urgent request was received from the American Delegation at Atlantic Cit) 
for additional copies of these publications, to be sent to the con- 
ference by special courier. The Division, was, of course, glad to 
meet this request. Of a somewhat different nature were the numerous 
urgent inquiries for specific information received from officials 
connected with the conference. These inquiries dealt with such topics 
as relations of former enemy governments after the last war with the 
American Relief Commission, diplomatic immunities of members of inier- 
national organizations, and staff regulations of such organizations. 

In each instance, the Division was able either to supply the informa- 
tion requested, or to indicate the best source from which it could be 
obtained. 


‘Similarly, though to a somewhat lesser degree, the Division has 
cooperated with the recently created Interim Commission of the United 
Nations Conference on Food and Agriculture. Copies of the Endowment 's 
publications on international organization and administration were 
supplied to the Commission; the Director and other members of the Divisior 





staff have conferred with the Executive Secretary of the Commission 

on problems relating to the constitution, organization, and staffing 
of the newly created body; and the Division has supplied the Secre- 

tariat with data on inter-American agencies dealing with problems in 
the fields of food and agriculture. 


"In addition to such special inquiries, the Division receives from 
day to day, often by telephone, requests for information from government 
offices on technical subjects in the international field. Although these 
are too numerous to list here, it may be said that they are answered as 
fully as possible and as promptly as is consistent with scrupulous accur: 
The assistance rendered by the Division has not been limited, however, ti 
American and international agencies. It maintains cordial and often 
mutually helpful relations with the diplomatic missions in washington am 
frequently supplies them with published materials and other data. 


"These studies, mentioned on @ previous page. are in fact competently 
written monographs. Because of the urgent demand for such materials, the 
are being issued in preliminary form in small mimeographed editions. It 
is the Director's belief, however, that they have much moive than a trans- 
itory value, and that as soon as is practicable some oi them should be 
published in revised and permanent form. The following list comprises 
the studies already issued in mimeographed form; 


Memorandum on the Composition, Procedure and Functions of 
the Committees of the League of Nations. 
International Conferences and Their Technique - A Handbook. 
International Drug Control, a Study or Internat.onal Adminis- 
tration by and through the League of Nations. 
The League of Nations and National Minorities, An Experiment. 


The following studies are now being prepared and will be published 
during the coming year: 


The Situs of International Organizat.on. 
Diplomatic Immunities and Privileges of Agents and Staff Members 
of the International Organization. 
Relations between International Organizations and Non-Member States. 
The Participation of Observers in International Conferences. 
The Economic and Financial Organization of the League of Nations. 
The League of Nations' Mandates System. 
The League of Nations' Secretariat 
Financing of International Administration. 


"The names of the authors of these studies are being withheld for 
the present. They are all, however, present or former officials compe- 
tent from actual experience to deal with the subjects involved.’ (Under- 
scoring supplied) 





Source: Carnegie Endownent for 
International Peace 


Yearbook 1945 


Pege 25 "The work of the Library has continued 
along the same venereal lines described in previous reports. 
In accordence with the policy adopted in 1942, govern- 
mental agencies were given precedence in the use of the 
Library's materials. in addition, its resources heave 
been used by numerous fcreign embassies and les;ations and 
by the participents of saich internetionalmeetings as those 
at Duuibarton Caks. Scholars, press representatives, 
professors, and internationel, national ena local orgeni- 
zations have elso been served. 


The ever-increasing discussion of the peace to follow 
the present war has brougnt renewed deuends for informa- 
tion on the suvject. The inacowment's Library is known in 
Washington for its wealth of material on peace and inter- 
national organization and for its services in making these 
materiais available, As a result Library staff members 
have spent an increasingly large proportion oi their 
time in reference work with visitors, At the same time, 
due to the cccelerated publicatim program in the Division 
of International Law, reference work for the Lndowment 
staff has been tremendously increased." 


Page 30 wtt"The proposals of statesuen ena of public 
leaders for United Nations organization ena the formation 
of general opinion on these plans heave been the besis of 
erowing action during the past year in the extension of 
the Division's work. Both by continuous contact with 
central groups operating prograns of study in the main 
regions of the country and by collaboration with local 
institutes end councils, this iuportant interest has been 
pursued. The announcement of the Yumbarton Oaks proposals 
heightened its significance in the last quarter of the 
year end gave immediate political reality to it as an issue 
facing our »seople. 


The development of centers in meny parts of the 
country, for orsenizations associated with the Endowment, 
has been described in preceding reports. The orief summary 
of their expanding activities which can be given here 
demonstrates that, although the programs and methods of 
the various centers differ, there is agreement as to their 
fundamentel purpose: to educate public opinion in regard 
to the underlying principles essential to security after 
the wer and to welfare throughout the world, 





Source: Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace -- 1945 Yearbook 


Pages 103, 105, 106 


"As this report goes to press, the interest of the civilized world 
centers upon the United Nations Conference on International Organization 
meeting at San Francisco on April 25. As this event promises to be the 
culmination of much in the program of planning and policy advocated repeat- 
edly in the Annual Reportsof this Division and in its work and that of its 
Director in affiliated organizations, it is fitting to comment upon it and 
the nature of the peace settlement at the end of the second World War, of 
which it is so important a part. Therefore, without in any way attempting 
to anticipat what may or may not be done at the San Francisco Conference, 
it seems not only valid but ro -cssary to link it up with the outlook and 
activities of the Endowment. 


"During the past five years, both within the program of the Divi- 
sion itself and in connection with the research work for the International 
Chamber of Commerce and the Commision to Study the Organization of Peace, 
the Director has been engaged upon a comprehensive series of studies ceal- 
ing with postwar economic policies and international organizations..." 


% HH 3H HH TH HH OH OH Oe 


" The provision in the Dumbarton Yaks Proposals for the erection 
of an Economic and Social Council under the Assembly, a provision unfortu- 
natly absent from the Covenant of the League of Nations, has not yet 
received anything like the attention it deserves. Naturally the provisions 
for security take the precedence in all discussions of the plan for world 
ganization, but in the long run the provisions for the economic organiza- 
tion is more important, if the security organization succeeds in the 
establishment of peace for even a generation, The advancement of science 
will ultimately outlaw war, i* it has not already done so, but creates vast 
new problems in the field of economic relationships. 


"This ineacapable conclusion is now widely shared by throughtful 
people, but its application in practical politics is ty no 
means assured even in the most enlightened countries. Here, therefore, 
is the area of international relations in which the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace should continue to concentrate. The affiliation 
with the International Chamber of Commerce should be strengthened through 
the Committee on International Economic Policy, At the same time the in-- 
terplay of all these forces ri):ing for peace and international understanding 
is translated into concrete form by the Commission to Study the Organization 
of Peace with which this Division of the Endowment has also been closely 
associated. 


"It is, however, fitting and proper now to record the fact that the 
Director of the Division ‘was consultant in-the State Department for a year 





and a half during all of the earlier phases of the planning of the General 
International Organization agreed upon at the Moscow Conference and finaly 
developed in the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals. The plans of the small sub-com 
ittee on postwar organization, meeting under the chairmanship of the Under 
Secretary, Mr. Sumner Welles, of which the Director was a member, have 
remained basic throughout the period of negotiation. The Director was 

also a member of the Security Committee, the agenda of which covered, 
among other things, the problem of arements, and the Legal Committee, 
concerned with American participation in an International Court of Justice, 
and other problems of international law. More important, from the stand- 
point of practical politics was the Political Committee in which some 
members of the technical committees sat in conference with some of the 
leading Senators and Congressmen under the chairmanship of the Secretary 
of State. These forma) discussions, which were held almost every week for 
several months, have borne good results in strengthening the relations be- 
tween the executive and legislative branches of the Government with re- 
ference to the postwar settlement. It goes without saying that Secretary 
Hull, aware from long experience of the need of cooperation between the 
State Department and Congress, did not by any means limit his contacts to 
these formal meetings. Nevertheless, they were of real importance in the 
clarification of policy. 


In the field of cultural relations, the Dimector resigned his chair- 
meanship of the National Committee on International Intellectual Cooperation 
an office which he had held by virtiie of his membership of the Organization 
of International Intellectial Cooperation of the League of Nations. At a 
conference of representatives of the various national committees of the 
Latin-American countries held in Washington, he was elected member of a 
small international committee created to give effect to the resolutions 
of the Havana Conference of 1941. Progress of the war, however, has inter- 
rupted this development and the organizang committee is happily faced with 
@ new and much more developed plan for postwar organization in cultural 
relations under the auspices of the State Department, than the Advisory 
Committee of which the Director was a member until its dissolution." 





Source: Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace 


Yearbook 1945 
PUBLICATIONS 


Page 112........"General International Organization: This is 
@ statement prepared by the Commission to Study the Organization 
of Peace which summarized the conclusions of past reports and 
recast them with reference to the plans then under consideration 
for the Dumbarton Oaks Conference. It is gratifying to note the 
many points of this statement which parallel the Proposals of 
that Conference. Upon the conclusion of the Conference, the 
Commission issued a statement to the press which was commented 
upon in a letter to tue 1 cector by Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., 
then Under Secretary of State, as follows: "The statement is an- 
other indication of the noteble service in working for an objective 
and scientific approach to the problems of international organiza- 
tion which has marked the publications of the Commission to Study 
the Organization of Peace in the past." 


EDUCATION 


Page 114 "When the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals were made public, 
the Commission called together the heads of seventy-five national 
organizations to discuss a wide-spread educational program to 
bring the Proposals before the American public. These groups have 
been meeting regularly in New York City, discussing both publi- 
cations and education techniques. Representatives from the Depart- 
ment of State have been attending the meetings. 


The Commission has co-operated also in the regional confer- 
ences at which representatives of the State Department have met 
with organizational leaders in off-the-record discussion of the 
Proposals. Meetings were held in Portland, Salt Leke City, 
Detroit, Salina, Dallas, St. Paul, and Atlanta. Large public 
conferences on the Proposals were held in New York City and other 
key centers, the meetings being arranged by the Commission's 
regional offices. In addition, the Commission continued its regular 
educational program, working with other national organizations, 
schools and colleges, labor, farm and business groups, and concen- 
trating considerable attention on rural areas and small towns. 


Special institute me tings were held in cooperation with the 
World Alliance for International Friendship Through the Churches in 
Dallas, Texas; LaFayette College, Pennsylvania; Miami and Winter Park, 
Florida; Chicago, Illinois. The regional commissions have held 
other public conferences and institutes throughout the year." 





The series of lectures which the Commission has been sponsoring 
at the New School for Social Research has now covered a considerable 
number of problems of postwar international organization, dealing 
with labor, cultural relations, mandates, plebiscites, the World 
Court, public health, minorities, moving of populationg, human 
rights, international education, and an analysis of the Dumbarton 
Oaks Proposals. The lecturers included Clark M. Eichelberger, 
Professor Carter Goodrich, Dr. Walter Kotschnig, Professor Oscar 
I. Janowsky, Professcr Quincy Wright, Dr. C. E. A. Winslow, 

Dr. Frank L. Lorimer, Mr. Beryl Harold Levy, Dr. Hans Simons, 
Dr. Sarah Wambaugh, Dean Virginia C. Gildersleeve, and the Director 
of the Division. 


Over 600,000 copies of the Commission's reports have been 
distributed and the distribution of its popular material numbers 
three and one-quarter million pieces. A number of basic pamphlets 
were published in 1944, including a guide to community activity an 
discussion entitled, The Peace We Want; a third revision of a high 
school pamphlet, Towatd Greater Freedom; a revised edition of a farm 
pamphlet, Winning the War on the Spiritual Front; a picture book of 
full-page illustrations by the artist, Harry Sternberg, of the Com- 
mission's statement of Fundamentals, a project undertaken with the 
cooperation of the Committee on Art in American Education and Society; 
an analysis and comment on the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals, prepared 
by Clark M. Eichelberger. In three months 50,000 copies of this 
pamphlet were distributed, it being used by many groups as a basic 
text. A third printing is nor being made. 





Source: Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace 


Yearbook 1946, page 2k. 


United Nations Conference on International Organizations 


"The Endowment was invited by the Secretary of State to send 
representatives to serve as consultants to the American delegati.n 
at the United Nations Conference on International Organizations held 
at San francisco April 25-June 26, 1945, at which the Charter of the 
United Nations was drafted and signed. In response to this invita- 
tion, the Endowment was represented at the Conference by Dr. James 
T. Suotwell, Director of the Division of Economics and History, who 
served as a Consultant, and Mr. George A. Finch, Secretary of the En- 
dowment and Director of its Division of International Law, who served 
as Associate Consultant. A number of other Trustees were present at 
the Conference in an officiel or consultative capacity. Mr. Joln Fos- 
ter Dulles was an official adviser to the American delegation, and 
Mr. Philip C. Jessup was a tecimical expert on judicial organization. 
Endowment Trustees representing other organizations were Messrs. David 
P. Barrows, W. W. Chapin, Ben M. Cherrington, and Harper Sibley bir. 
Malcolm W. Davis, Associate Director of the Division of Intercourse and 
Education, was the Executive Officer of the First Commission of the 
Conference." (underlining supplied) 





Source: Carnegie Endowment for 
International Bace 


1946 Yearbook, page 24-25 
CONFERENCE ON AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 


"To assist in informing public opinion concerning the foreign 

policy of the United States, the Endowment sponsored a conference 
at washington on November 26-27, 1945, of representatives of nation- 
al organizations who took part in a discussion program with officers 
of the Departwent of State concerning “Awerica's Commitments for Peace." 
The Secretary oi the Endowment acted as its representative in carrying 
out the details of the conference. Eighty national organizations 
accepted the Endowment's invitat.on and were represented by its 125 
delegates. The conference was greeted in person by Secretary of State 
James F. Byrnes. There were four sessions. The first was devoted to 

World Trade and Peace." The official statement on the subject was made 
by Mr. Clair Wilcox, Director of the Office of Internat..onal Trade Policy. 
The second session dealt with "Relief and Rehabilitation." Governor 
Herbert H. Lehman, Director General of UNRRA, laid the facts of the sit- 
uation before the Conference. 


At the third session, Honorable Dean Acheson, Under Secretary oi’ 


State, explained the "Official Policies towards Germany and Japan." 

At the concluding session, Mr. Alger Hiss, Secretary General of the 
United Nations Conference at Sea Francisco, made a "Progress Report 

on the United Nations Organization." Following the presentation of 
the leading address or paper at each session, a panel of experts from 
the Government offices chiefly concerned answered questions propounded 
by the assembled representatives of the national organizations. At a 
luncheon tendered by the inc .wment at the close of the conference, 
Honorable Willian Benton, Assistant Secretary of State in charge of 
public affairs, explained the "International Information Program of 
the Department of State." Letters of commendation have been received 
from many of the national representatives who were in attendance, and 
@ letter expressing appreciation of the cooperation of the Endowment 
was sent by Secretary of State Byrnes to President Butler under date of 
December 7." (underscoring supplied). 


Pare 45 


",.- A@ a result of the continued educational program which the Minnesota 
United Nations Committee at St. Paul has conducted for the Division 
throughout the year, there is reason to believe that public sentiment 

in Minnesota is favorably inclined toward the United Nations organization 
and other forms of international cooperation. This is shown by an in- 
spection of editorial comment in the state." 





Source: International Endowment for 
International Peace 
1946 Yearbook, pages 38-39 


Survey of Programs of the United Nations 


"Following the ratification of the United Nations Charter by the 
number of nations required to put it into effect, and in furtherance of a 
suggestion originally made by a Trustee of the Endowment for a survey of 
peace organizations as to their functions and effectiveness in reaching pub- 
lic opinion in the United States, the Division sent out inquiries to national 
organizations as to what they were doing to bring to the attention of their 
members the commitment of the United States to the United Nations. ‘'Peace® 
organizations as such form only part of the programs for reaching public op- 
inion in the United States. A questionnaire was forwarded to one hundred fifty 
organizations in October, of wich twenty-nine were "peace’ organizations, 
and the Division was gratified to receive answers from one hundred of them. 


"The report, compiled from this survey by Miss Catherine Yorger 
of the Division staff, showed that practically every organization engaged 
in popular education of various types, regardless of particular field -- 
scholastic education, citizenship education, religious, service clubs, 
women’s organizations, youth, business,farm, labor, specialized interests -- 
is devoting some part of its programs to making its membership aware of the 
commitment of the United States to the United Nations. 


"Among the suggestions received as to methods which should be em- 
phasized in developing popular knowledge of international organization were 
the need of preparing simple illustrated booklets, more use of motion pic- 
tures and radio, forums and discussion groups, as well as development of 
suitable publications for schools and colleges. Education of young people 
was mentioned by a number of organizations. Six organizations maintained 
that personal contacts and leadership provided the most effective method, 
and another stressed the need for dividing efforts between raising the gen- 
eral level of ‘where people are’ and working with interested groups willing 
to join in concerted activities. Of major importance were those stressing 
the necessity of developing material showing what the United Nations Organ- 
ization can not do as well as what it can do, and of full publicity for 
every activity of the United Nations, and more especially for the activities 
of the United States and its delegates. 


"The greatest lack in public education with regard te the American 
commitment concerns people who are not reached by any organization, since 
they have not been interested to join, and who do not realize that they too 
constitute public opinion ar” "*re to assume their responsibilities as citi- 
zens not only of the United States but of the world. The Carnegie Endowment, 
as an institution seeking neither members nor maintenance by dues and con- 
tributions, is in a position both to work with other organizations and alse 
to respond to this need of primary education." 





Source: Carnezie Undowment for 
International reace 


Yearbook 191.6, ppe 50252 


WORK THROUGH RADIO A¥®) IiOTION PICTURES 


"urine the past year 'Beyond Victory' has been presented 
each week under the combined auspices of the \Jorld ‘ide Broad- 
casting Foundation and the Endowment, over nearly & hundred 
stations in all parts of the United States and Canada, This 
nationally ‘mown series of »rorrams, now well into its third 
yoar, has established itself with an audience of discriminating 
listeners throughout the country as offering interest and 
authoritative comment on many phases of postwar adjustment, 


In the spring of 191.5 2 special cfroup of prosranms centered 
around the San “rancisco Con-erence of the United ilations, Two 
mombers of the American delegation, Dean Virrinia Cc. Gilderslecve 
and the former Governor of ‘‘innesota, Saroid 3, Stassen, spoke 
of the general issucs which the Conference faced, dr. James T. 
Shotwell and Dr. Raymond Mosdick contrasted the San “rangisco 
Conferonce with the Paris Conference of 1919. Ths problem of 
security was discussed by Dr. Quincy \right, and coionial issues 
by Dr. Arthur 11. Holcombe and others. The Charter of the United 
Nations was discussed by the Executive Orficers of the four 
Cormissions at San Vrancisco: livs lialcom ij, Davis, “executive 
Officer of the “irst Comission, spoke on 'The People i/rite a 
orld Charter’; ir. Huntinston Giishrist, txecutive officer of the 
Second Commission, on 'The Charter « Jobs for All's; Professor 
Grayson Kirk, “Uxecutive Officer of the Third Commission, on 'The 
Security Council--How it \orks'; and Professor Norman J, Pabelford, 
Executive Officer of the Fourth Colmission, on 'The Charter and 
International Justice'. The essential purpose in this sroup of 
prorrams was to clarify the cevelopment of the Charter in the 
Conference at San [rancisco and to explain the functions and 
povers provided by its sections, for security md welfare, 


eeeeDuring the past year many libraries in the United States 

have asked to be put on a snecial list to receive copies of 
‘Beyond Victory! scripts every week. About fifty libraries in 

all parts of the country are now receiving this weekly service, 
and many have applied for its renewal for another year, Occasion= 
al *Beyond Vietory' scripts appear on the reading tables of nearly 
a hundred additional libraries which request them from timo to 
time. They are also sent to several leading universities and «a 
substantial number of sccondusy schools in the United States. In 





addition shipments of transcriptions of *Beyond Victory! broad- 
casts were forwarded to army camps and hospitals in the United 
States, averaging from ten to twelve in each shipment, and to 

the -iariannas, Saipan and the Cuadalcanal Commands and the 
Turopean Theater, i.any letters of appreciation have been received 
from officers telling how these records were used in orientation 
prosrams and convalescent wards, and describing the favorable 
reaction and resulting value. A letter from tho *inney General 
Nospital, Thomasville, Gccvaia, says in part, "Your selection of 
subject matter scems to be or what we have been looking for in 


our orientation program, and I wish to compliment you on the wide 
selection available on postwar activities.' The transcriptions 
were also used by the Orifice of ‘Jar Information up to the time 
that organization was dissolved." (Underscoring supplied) 





Report of the Division of 
Economics and History 


Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace 


1946 Yearbook, p. lll 


Robert L. Gulick, Fifteen 


Facts on the Proposed British 
Loan 


The Anglo-American Financial Agreement 


"The Executive Committee concluded that many goals of the Committee 
were at stake in the proposed Anglo-American Financia: Agreement. It 
was therefore decided to publish an objective statement concerning the 
British loan. 


"Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler wrote the Foreward to the resulting 
brochure, Fifteen Facts on the Proposed British Loan, which was edited 
by Robert L. Gulick, Jr. There was a first edition of 200,000 copies, 
and a second of 100,000 is now being printed. Hon. W. L. Clayton, 
Assistant Secretary of State, has this to say about the "Fifteen Facts"; 
"Permit me to congratulate you on an excellent job which I am sure will 
be most helpful in placing the loan before the public in proper perspec- 
tive." Margaret A. Hickey, President of the National Federation of 
Business and Professional Women's Clubs, Inc., writes in similar vein: 
"In my opinion this is excellent material, presented in a fashion which 
simplifies and clarifies the principal points involved in the legisla- 
tion now pending before Congress." 


"The Board of Directors agreed, without dissent, to sponsor a 
campaign of public education relating to the Agreement. A special 
committee was formed under the chairmanship d Hon. Charles S. Dewey 
former Congressman from Iilinois and a Vice President of the Chase 
National Bank. Other members of this committee include: Robert W. 
Coyne, National Field Director, War Finance Division, United States 
Treasury; Ted R. Gamble, Special Assistant to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, William Green, President of the American Federation of Labor; 

Eric A. Johnston, President, Chamber of Commerce of the United States; 
Philip Murray, President, Congress of Industrial Organizations; Edward 
A. O'Neal, President, American Farm Bureau Federation; Philip D. Reed, 
Chairman of the United States Associetes of the International Chamber of 
Commerce; Anna Lord Strauss, President, National League of Women Voters; 
and Robert L. Gulick, Jr. 





Source: Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace 


1947 Yearbook 


Recommendations of the Preside, 


PP 16-17 


"Among the special circumstances favorable to an expansion 
of the Endowment's own direct activities, the most significant is 
the establishment of the United Nations with its headquarters in 
New York and with the United States as its leading and most influen- 
tial members. The United States was the chief architect of the 
United Nations and is its chief support. The opportunity for an 
endowed American institution having the objectives, tradition and 
prestige of the Endowment to support and serve the United Nations 
is very great. No other agency appears to be so favorably situated 
as is the Endowment for the undertaking of such @ program. So far 
as we have been able to ascertain, no other agency is conteuwplating 
the undertaking of such @ program. Consequently, I recommend most 
earnestly that the Endowment construct its program for the period 
that lies ahead primarily for the support and assistance of the 
United Nations. 


I would suggest that this program be conceived of as having 
two objectives. First, it sheuld be widely educational in order to 
encourage puolic understanding and support of the United Nations at 
home and abroad. Second, it should aid in the adcp*ion of wise pol- 
icies both by our own Government in its capacity as a member of the 
United Nations and by the United Nations organization as a whole. 


The number and importance of decisions in the field of foreign 
relations with which the LUuited States will be faced during the next 
few years are of such magnitude that the widest possible stimulation 
of public education in this field is of majo: and pressing importance. 
In furthering its educational objectives the Endowment should utilize 
its existing resources, such as the International Relations Clubs in 
the colleges, and Intern>tional Conciliation, and should strengthen its 
relationships with «xisting agencies interested in the field of foreign 
affairs. Tress reiusione.zips should include close collaooratic: with 
other organ? ::.siorns wrir.ipally engaged in the study of foreig: :.*lairs, 
such as the Joinacil oa Forcign Relations, the Foreign Policy jicsccietion, 
the Institute of Pacific Kelations, the developing university centers of 
international studies, and local community groups interested in foreign 
affairs of which the Cleveland Council on World Affairs and the projected 
World Affairs Council in San Francisco are examples. 





Of particular importance is the unusual opportunity of reaching 
large segments of the population by establishing relati ns of a 
rather novel sort with the large national organizations which today 
are desirous of supplying their members with objective information 
on public affairs, including international issues. These organiza- 
tions--designed to serve, respectively, the broad interests of 
business, church, women's, farm, labor, veterans', educational and other 
large groups of our citizens--are not equipped to set up foreign policy 
research staffs of their own. The Endowment should supply these organi- 
zations with basic information about the United Nations and should assist 
them both in selecting topics of interest to their members and in pre- 
senting those topics as to be most readily understood by their meubers. 
We should urge the Foreign Policy Association and the Institute of 
Pacific Relations to supply similar service on other topics of inter- 
national significance. 


Exploration should also be made by the Endowment as to the possi- 
bilities of increasing the effectiveness o: the radio and motion pic- 
tures in public education on world aifairs.’ 


(underscoring supplied) 





Source: Staley, Eugene, War and 
the Private Investor 


Doubleday, 1935 


Part III: Towards a Policy 

Chap. 18 - Alternate Courses 
of Action 

Page 470-471 


"The search for the underlying causes of international investment 
friction has revealed that capital investment is a form of contact pec- 
ularly apt to occasion conflict, while the existing institutions for 
the adjustment of these confiicts ere not only inadequate but are fund- 
amentally ill-adapted to the task. The defectiveness of the institu- 
tions of adjustment arises largely from the fact that the areas of pol- 
itical loyalty and political organization on which they are based, are 
smaller than the area of conflict-producing contact, which today in- 
cludes practically the whole world.*#" 


"With these general considerations in mind we now turn our attention 
to the appraisal of various policies which have been practised or which 
may be suggested in connection with the problem of reducing the political 
friction connected with international private investment. These policies 
may be grouped according to their basic characteristics under three 
general headings, and will be so discussed: 1) mere anti-imperialism, 
2) national supervision of investments abroad, 3) denationalization and 
mondial* supervision of internationel investments. "#+# 


1 The meaning of this epecial term will be explained later. 





Source: Staley, Eugen, War and 
the Private Imvestor 


Doubleday, 1935 


Part III: Towards a Policy 
Chapter 19: Specific Suggestior 


Pp. 498-499 
A WORLD INVESTMENT COMMISSION 


"The functions which might be discharged by a world commission 
on permanent economic contracts between nations are plentiful and im- 
portant enough to justify the creation of such an agency. The World 
Investment Commission, if we may give it that name, should begin the 
development of that effectivét supervision by the world community which 
must graduélly undermine national diplomatic protection and render 
denationalization of investments possible.” 


(Page 500-501) "How would the World Investment Commission operate? 
It should have the following powers and duties: 


To register international loan agreements and concessions; to 
make their terms public; to regulate their terms in certain respects. 


To collect continuous and accurate information respecting inter- 
national investment operations and all their ramifications and effects-- 
social and political as we.l as economic. 


To call general conferences on @ world or regional basis, or 
conferences of certain industries (e.g., concession holders, consumers, 
and states granting concessions in the oil industry). These conferences 
would consider problems raised by international capital migration, and 
out of them something akin to world investment legislation might emerge. 


To cooperate with the Mandates Commission of the League of Nations, 
the International Labour Organization, commissions on codification of 
international law, and other international agencies whose work has a 
bearing on the setting of standards for protection of capital-import- 
ing regions against ruthless exploitation. 


To examine and report on the financial condition of borrowing 
states” and private enterprises; to make observations on the political 
and social implications of specific capital transactions. 


1. The Commission would probably deal with state loans as well as with 
the private investments upon which the discussions of this volume have 
been f:-cused. 





To call attention to any conditions likely to intensify inter- 
national investment conflicts or to occasion political friction over 
investments and to make recommendations with respect thereto. 


To endeavor to conciliate disputes, calling conferences of lenders 
and borrowers for this purpose, mediating, arbitrating, seeking to 
work out compromises, employing the services of disinterested experts 
to provide full social and economic information on the basis of which 
equitable adjustments might be sought. 


To make a public report of its findings where a party to a dis- 
pute before the Commission refuses to come to an agreement which in 
the opinion of disinterested conciliators is just and reasonable. 


To publicly advise, after hearings, against further provision of 
capital to a state or corporation which has failed to observe a contract 
obligation without just cause. This wo ld presumably make the flotation 
of loans difficult aaywhere in the world for such a state or corporation 
Here is one of the "sanctions" which would enable the Commission to take 
over the function (now exercised by national diplomatic protection) of 
protecting investors abroad--that is, of guaranteeing minimum standards 
of fair treatment for the investient interests of aliens in all countries. 
If orgenized on & world-wide basis, this sanction would be sufficient in 
many cases to accomplish more in the way of protection than is now 
usually accomplished by diplomatic protection. At the same time, it 
would tend to remove investment protection as a pretext for national 
aggression and remedy other defects of the system of national diplo- 
matic protection. 


To refer legal questions td the Permanent Court of International 
Justice or to the World Commercial Court (suggested below) for an advisory 
opinion or final settlement. 


To cooperate with regional organizations like the Pan-American 
Union in the establishment of regional subcommissions for handling in- 
vestment problems that affect mainly one part of the world. "#Ht 


Page ‘ok 


"This proposal would obviously involve the creation of an inter- 
national corporation law, probably through an internat ional treaty to 
be framed and adopted under the auspices of the League of Nations. ''## 





A WORLD INVESTMENT BANK 


(Staley, Eugene. War and the Private Investor, Page 509) 


"As a means of filtering out the national interest in world cap- 
ital movements and thereby promoting the dual process of denationaliza- 
tion and mondial supervision, a World Investment Bank might perform 
useful functions. Such a bank would sell its bonds to governments or 
to private investors and invest the funds so raised in long-term con- 
struction projects, such as railways in South America and China, airways 
over the world, canals, harbor works, international river improvements 
and the like. "##+# 


(Page 512-513) 


"A useful contribution to the denationalization of international 
investment (and also trade) relationships would therefore be made by 
the development of a world “consular service” for the provision of detail- 
ed economic information and the encouragement of world commerce. Such a 
service could best be built on the foundation already laid by the excell- 
ent work of the League of Nations and the International Labour Organiza- 
tion in the field of economic information. "**+ 


(Page 515-516) 


"The League of Nations. It is worthy of note that practically 
all the specific measures proposed in this chapter for dealing with the 
political problems raicei Dy international investments depend in some 
fashion upon the presence of a world political organization. If the 
League of Nations did not exist it would be necessary to create it, or 
something like it, before investment problems could be attacked with any 
hope of success, The League should be supported, strengthened, and de- 
veloped. Its legislative powers should be increased and its authority 
enlarged. Just as the loose league of soverign states first established 
under the Articles of Confederation developed into the federal government 
of the United States of America, so the League of Nations must be developed 
from a confederation of sovereign states into a federal world government. 
Of course the United States, which has such a large steke in the orderly 
supervision of international investment relationships, should actively 
encourage this process. An essential step is entry into the League." *# 


(Page 517-518) 


"International Civic Training. It is all too evident that the 
measures and devices proposed in this chapter can never succeed, cannot ever 
be tried, unless there is a sufficient sense of world citizenship among 
the different peoples of the earth and among their leaders. Such a sense 





of world citizenship may be stimulated by a rational appreciation of the 
world-wide interdependence of economic, social, and political life, but 
to be politically effective the emotions must also be touched and loyalties 
to new supré-national symbols must be developed. Can such loyalties be 
achieved short of an international working -class revolution, or can they 
be achieved by such @ revolution? That is one of the most fundamental 
questions affecting the future form of social life on this planet. The 
development of international attitudes in the schools, world. intellectual 
cooperation, adult education on the interdependence of the modern world, 
celebration of the heroes common to all mankind--all these things, and 
many more at first sight quite unrelated to international investments, 


have an important bearing on the specific problem of investment fric- 
tion," si 


Tl Consult Charles E. Merriam, The Making of Citizens (Chicago, 1931) 
pp. 310-18, 348, 356 





April 20, 


Mr. Joseph Ee Johnson 

Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
United Nations Plaza at 46th Street, 

New York 17, New York. 


Dear Mr. Johnson: 


My contacts with you and the other member of the Endowment 
staff were so pleasant that it is with a keen sense of disanpoint- 
ment that I now resign myself to writing for certain information 
instead of visiting you in person. However, it is becoming in- 
creasingly evident that our activities wiil require me to spend 
all my time here. 


In the confidential reports, as well as the Yearbooks, there 
are references to "international polity clupsti which were, as I re- 
call, established by the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 


] 


in colleges and universities, starting back in the early days of 


your organization. However, as you know time did not permit me to 
read all the material jou iade available to me, and there are gaps 


in my notes on this item. Wovld you, therefore, have someone on 
your staff answer the following questions: 


1. Were these clubs an outgrowth of or connected in any way 
with the American Association for International Conciliation, the 
Institute of International Education or any other organizations? 
(And if so, how did this come about?) 


2. Were they a development from the "International Mind" al- 
coves? 


In the back of my mind there is a vague recollection that 
during a conversation with Dr. Avirett he mentioned that these clubs 
resulted in organization of the Foreign Policy Association or the 
Council on Foreign Relations. If I am correct, how did this develop 
and when? 


3. How many such clubs were there in 193€& and how many are 
there today, if they still exist. If they no longer exist, is that 





oe 


due to positive dissolution as an activity of the Endowment, or 
due merely to student and faculty disinterest or to some other 
factors? 


4. I gather that each_year books were sent by the Endow- 
ment to each of these clubs. Were these volumes sent without charge, 
at cost, or at a discount? 


5. Were &ll books seiected for distribution in any one 
year sent to all the clubs? If not, what secondary method of selec- 
tion was employed, such as the size of the college or university, or 
the club membership? 


6. How did these clubs come into being at the college or 
university -- in other words, dia the Endowment either by suggestion 
to the faculty or one of its members, or through other methods foster 
the formation of such cubs. 


7. Were lists of books available veriodically sent to the 
colleges and universities, from which the club or faculty adviser 
made a selection? Or were books automatically distributed at 
intervals throughout the year to all institutions? 


I hope this will not place an undue burden on your staff-- 
but since I cannot foresee a time when a visit to your office might 
be possible I shall appreciate very much your sending the information 
as soon as it is convenient. 


With kindest regards, I an, 


Sincerely yours, 


Kathryn Casey 
Legal Analyst 
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CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT FOR INTERNATIONAL PEACE 


United Nations Plaza at 46th Street 
New York 17, New York 
Cable Address Interpax 


Office of the President 
29 April 1954 
Dear Miss Casey: 


I, too, regret that you, yourself, could not come to see us 
again. In any event, here is the information on the International 
Relations Clubs which you requested in your letter of 22 April. For 
your convenience, the numbers correspond to those of the questions 
asked in the letter. 


1. The first student groups in colleges and universities 
for the serious study and objective discussion of 
international affairs -- known as International Pol- 
ity Clubs -- were organized in the autumn of 1914 un- 
der the direction of the American Association for 
International Conciliation which, in turn derived 
financial support from the Carnegie Endowment. In the 
fall of 1920 when direction of the Clubs was trans- 
ferred to the Institute of International Education 
(organized largely under the leadership of Dr. Nich- 
olas Murray Butler with substantial financial support 
from the Endowment), the name of the Clubs was changed 
to International Relations Clubs. The Institute be- 
came independent of the Endowment in 1924, and the 
Clubs were taken over by the Endowment which continued 
actively in charge of them until the spring of 1951. 
At this time the Association of International Relations 
Clubs, established in 1948, assumed supervision of the 
Club progrem under 4 grant-in-aid from the Endewment. 
Although no longer actively directing the Club work, 
the Endowment maintained a relationship with it through 
having a representative on the Association's Executive 
Board. 


The Clubs were in no way a "development" from the Inter- 
national Mind Alcoves, which were an entirely separate 
phase of the Endowment's program. 
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Miss Casey 


29 April 1954 


At no time in the past have the Clubs had any organ- 
izational connection with the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion, the Council on Foreign Relations, or any other 
organization except those indicated under "1." 


In 1938 there were 1103 Clubs as follows: 265 in 
high schools in the United States; 685 in colleges 
and universities in continental U.S; 7 in the Phil- 
ippines; 1 each in Hawaii, Alaska, Canal Zone and 
Puerto Rico; 24 in the United Kingdom; 34 in four- 
teen Latin American countries; 22 in China; 9 in 
Japan; 2 in Korea; and the remaining 51 in foreign 
countries including Canada, Egypt, Greece, Iran, Iraq, 
iam, New zealand, Australia, South Africa, Syria 
and India. 


In Januery, 1945, the National Education Association 
in Washington assumed leadership for the high school 
Clubs. I»frorm\:on regarding them since then may be 
obtained from tuat Association. 


In 1954 (April <6) there are 476 Clubs in colleges and 
universities in continental U.S.; 1 im Hawaii, and 2d 
in foreign countries including Canada, the United 
Kingdom, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, Egypt, 
India, Japan, Pakistan, Philippine Islands and Thai- 
land, making a totle of 505. 


The materials sent to the International Relations Clubs 
in Ligh se.ools. colleges and universities were a gift 
from the Fv.towe cv, wich the uwdersscending that they 
would be kept together as a special IRC collection, 

in the library or elsewhere, readily accessible to the 
Club members. 


All Clubs -- large or small, in universities and jun- 
iov end four-year coll<ges, in the United States and 
foreign countries -- reveived the s*:ne books in English 
with the exception of some of the groups in Latin 
American countries which were sent Spanish translations 
of some of the English publications or original Spanish 
publications. Cooperation with the Latin American 
Clubs was discontinued during the academic year 1947-48. 
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Miss Casey 


-3- 29 April 1954 


Pamphlets and mimeographed materials, less special- 
ized and be. er suited to the age level, were sent 
to the high school Clubs. 


Although the Endowment never had a field worker as 
such to stimulate interest in the Club movement, it 
maintained a competent "secretariat" in its offices 
which carried on correspondence with the Clubs, offer- 
ing encouragement to both Club members and Faculty 
Advisers in carrying on the work, as well as advice 
when sought, and suggestions for vitalizing Club 
programs. It cooperated closely with the host Clubs 
in the 12 -- in 1948 increased to 14 -- regions 
throughout the country where annual conferences were 
held, by helping to set up the programs, furnishing 
speakers, aad arranging for an Endowment representa- 
tive to be in attendence at each conference. In 

the early 1930's letters were sent at the beginning 
of the academic year to facuity members at a few 
selected institutions, informing them of the Club 
work and its advantages. The Clubs increased to such 
an extent in number, however, that this procedure soon 
became unnecessary. A great deal of the credit for 
this growth must be given to the continued interest 

of students and faculty members alike who, upon trans-~- 
ferring to @ campus without @ Club, proceeded to or- 
ganize a new one or reactivate a former one, and 4aiso 
to the establishment of Clubs by students and/or 
faculty people who were told about the work by enthus- 
iastic members or Advisers of Clubs on other campuses. 
On receiving an inquiry about the work, the Endowment 
furnished materials descriptive of the Club program 
and suggestionsfor organizing a Club. The principal 
requirements for affiliation with the Endowment were 
that the group would meet regularly with a faculty 
adviser for the study and discussion of world affairs 
from an unprejudiced and objective point of view and 
that the books should be kept together as a permanent 
collection. Upon notification that a Club had con- 
pleted its organization, it was placed upon the mailing 
list to receive all Club materials. 


Two installments of books were automatically distribu- 
ted to the Clubs each academic year. The books were 





Miss Casey 29 April 1954 


initially selected by a membexr of the Endowment 

staff and then submitted for approval to a com- 
mittee of which Dr. Butler was chairman. In the 
first semester the books were sent to Clubs which 
notified the Endowment that they were functioning and 
ready to receive them, and in the second semeste. 
only to the Clubs which had formally acknowledged 
receipt of the first, or fall, installment. The 
distribution of books was discontinued entirely in 
the spring of 1947. 


In this connection, you will be interested to know that the 
Association of International Relations Clubs nes just concluded its 
Seventh Annual Conference. At the final business session on 23 April, 
the Association voted to affiliate with the Foreign Policy Association, 
which is better equipped than the Endowment to aid them in planning 
their programs for objective study of international problems. At the 
same time the Association passed a resolution thanking the Endowment 
for past services. It was with very real regret that the Endowment 
came to the end of a lor: chapter, in which we like to think that 
@ contribution was made to the better understanding of the responsib- 
ilities which our country now bears as & world power. 


Sincerely yours, 


Joseph E. Johnson /s/ 
Joseph E. Johnson 


Miss Kathryn Casey 

Room 103 

131 Indiana Avenue, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 





MEMORANDUM 
June 30, 1954 


Subject: Books Distributed by 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 


Since it was impossible to check every volume distributed by 
the Endowment through the International Mind Alcoves or through the 
International Relations Clubs and Centers, a random sampling by 
year mentioned in the Yearbooks was taken. When Dr. Kenneth Cole~ 
grove was in Washington, D.C., to attend the hearings before the 
Committee, he was asked to look cver the books distributed in the 
following years; 


1918 1932 1941 
1926, 1933 1943 
1928 1938 1944 
1931 1439 1947 


The books for those years are given below, showing Dr. Cole= 
grove's comments, if any, on individual volumes identified thus **, 


1918 = page 86 


("distributed principally to college libraries and inter- 
national polity clubs") 


Author Name of book 


C. Re Ashbee American League to Enforce Peace 

E. We Clement Constitutional Imperialism in Japan 
Cosmos The Basis of Durable Peace 

Robert Goldsmith A League to Enforce Peace 

Je Ae Hobson The New Protectionism 

Roland Hugins The Possible Peace 

Harold J. Laski Studies in the Problem of Sovereignty 


"Opposed to the "national interest’, 
Inclines toward extreme left." 


Ramsay Muir Nationalism and Internationalism 
Henry F. Munro i) 

Ellery C. Stowell) International Cases 

H. He. Powers The Things Men Fight For 
Bertrand Russell Why Men Fight 

Walter E. Weyl American World Policies 
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1926 - page 56 


("distributed principally to clllege libraries and inter» 


national polity clubs'*) 


Carlton J. H. Hayes 


Professor Schiile Viallate 
George Matthew Dutcher 
Raymond: Leslie Buel 


1931 = page 67 


Butler, Nicholas Murray 
Eberlein, Marks and Wallis 
Ellis, M. H. 

Keenleyside, Hugh L. 
Larson, Frans August 
Olden, Rudolf 

Patrick, Mary Mills 
Phillips, Henry A. 

Read, Elizabeth F,. 


Redfield, Robert 

de la Rue, Sidney 
Russell, Phillips 
Ryhd, Hanna 
Sassoon, Sir Philip 
Sheng~Cheng 

Street, Ce Je Co 
Waldrom, Webb 


1932 ~ Pages 75, 80 


Akeley, Delia J. 


+++ Buck, Pearl S. 


A Political and Social History of 
Modern Europe (2 volumes) 

Economic Imperialism 

The Political Awakening cf the East 
International Relations 


"Globalist" 


The Path to Peace 

Down the Tiber and Up to Rome 
Express to Hindustan 

Canada and the United States 
Larson, Duke of Mongolia 
Stresemann 

Under Five Sultans 

Meet the Germans 

International Law and International 
Relations 


*tRather Leftist" 


Tepoztlan (Mexico) 

Land of the Pepper Bird (Liberia) 
Red Tiger (Mexico) 

Land of the Sun-God (Egypt) 

The Third Route 

A Son of China 

Thomas Masaryk of Czechoslovakia 

Blue Glamour (The Mediterranean) 


Jungle Portraits 
The Good Earth 


"Slightly leftist" 
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1932 (continued 


Chase, Stuart 


Colum, Padraic 
Forbes, Rosita 
Hindus, Maurice 


Tlin, Me 
McBride, Robert M. 
McMullen, Laura W. 


Morton, H. V. 
Ross, Sir. E. Denison 
Strong, Anna Louise 


Van Dyke, John C. 
Wagner, Ellasue 
Wortham, N.E. 


Andrews, Fanny Fern 
Arendtz, Herman F. 
Bratt, Ke A. 

de Madariga, Salvador 


Harper, Samuel CG. 
Hudson, Manley 0. 
Tlin, U. 

League of Nations 
Lefebure, Victor 
MacNair, . Warley F. 
Mitchell, N.P. 


Moulton, He. G. 


Mexico 
Mildly left" 


Cross Roads in Ireland 
Conflict 

Humanity Uprooted 
"Marxian slant" 


New Russia's Primer 
Romantic Czechoslovakia 
Building the World Society 
"Globalist™ 


In Search of Scotland 

Tne Persians 

The Road to the Grey Pamir 
‘Well known conmunist" 


In Egypt 
Korea 
Mustapha Kemal of Turkey 


The Holy Land under Mandate 

The Way Out of Depression 

That Next War? 

Disarmament 

"Mltra globalist and aimed at 
submergence of "national interest." 


Making Bolsheviks 

The World Court 

New Russia's Primer 

Ten Years of World Cooperation 

Scientific Disarmament 

China in Revolution 

Land Preblems and Policies in the 
African Mandates of the British 
Commonwealth 

Japan: An Economic and Financial Appraisa. 
Appraisal 
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1933 - pages 77, 80 


Angell, Norman 

Casey, Robert J. 
Cohen=Portheim, Paul 
Desmond, Alice Curtis 
Hedin, Sven 

Hudson, Manley 0. 
Jones, Amy Heminway 
Mackall, Lawton 
Monson, Ronald A. 
Morton, H.V. 


Patterson, Ernest Minor 


Phillips, Henry Albert 
Raiguel and Huff 
Thomas, Valentine 
Tsurumi, Yusuke 


*#tAngell, Sir Norman 


Clark, Grover 

Cory, Ellen 

Escher, Franklin 
Morley, Felix 

Morse and MacNair 
Moulton and Pasvolsky 


#4 Salter, Sir Arthur 


+ Patterson, Ernest Minor 


+ Ware, Edith E. 


1938 = Page 55 


The Unseen Assassins ~- "Globalist" 
Baghdad and Points East 

England, the Unknown Isle 

Far Horizons 

Across the Gobi Desert 

Progress in International Organization 
An Amiable Adventure 

Portugal for Two 

Across Africa on Foot 

In Search of Ireland 

In Search of Wales 

America: World Leader or World Led? 
"Globalist" 


Meet the Japanese 
This is Russia 
Young Europe 

The Mother 


The Unseen Assassins 

Economic Rivalries in China 
Compulsory Arbitration 

Modern Foreign Exchange 

The Society of Nations 

Far Eastern International Relations 
War Debts and World Prosperity 
Recovery, the Second Effort 
"Globalist" 


America = World Leader or World Led? 


Business and Politics in the Far East 
"Doubtful" 


"This material is directed in some instances only to the 
Trustees of the Endowment, in other cases to a wider though 
limited circle of those directly connected with the Endowment 
and in still other cases to a comprehensive list of those 
interested in international questions. .... Among the books 
so distributed may be cited: ... ™ 
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* James T. Shotwell 


“+ William T. Stone and 


Clark M. Eichelberger 


| 1938 = page 62 


Dulles, Allen W., and 
Armstrong, Hamilton Fish 

Dunn, Frederick Sherwood 

Florinsky, Michael T. 

Horrabin, J. F. 

Lichtenberger, Henri 

Miller, Spencer, Jr., 

Peers; E. Allison 

Staley, Eugene 

+ Salter, Sir Arthur 


Vinacke, Harold M. 
Willert, Sir Arthur and others 


1939 = page 62 


Angell, Norman 
La] " 


Butler, Nicholas Murray 
Davies, E.C. 


Fergusson, Erna 
Fry, Varian 


Hamilton, Alexander, and others 


Jackson, Joseph Henry 
Lewis, Elizabeth Foreman 


Loewenstein, Prince Hubertus Zu 


Lyons, Eugene 

MacManus, Seumas 
Miller, M. S. and J. L. 
Parmer, Charles B. 


On the Abyss 
"Globalist" 


Peaceful Change 

"Globalist and leftist. Regarding W. T. 
Stone, see the report of the McCarren 
Sub-committee."* Stone was closely ase 
sociated with Edward Carter of I.P.R." 


Can We’ Be Neutral? 

Peaceful Change 

Fascism and National Socialism 
An Atlas of the Empire 

The Third Reich 

What the I.L.0. Means to America 
The Spanish Tragedy * 
Raw Materials in Peace and wet 
World Trade and Its Future 
"Globalist" 


A History of the Far East in Modern Times 
The Empire in the World 


The Defense of the Empire 
Peace with the Dictators? 
"Globalist" 


The Family of- Nations 

A Wayfarer in Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania 

Venezuela 

War in China 

The Federalist 

Notes on a Drum 

Portraits from a Chinese Scroll 
Conquest of the Past 

Assignment in Utopia 

The Rocky Road to Dublin 

Cruising the Mediterranean 

West Indian Odyssey 
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Roberts, Stephen H. 
Sterne, Emma Gelders 
Streit, Clarence K. 


Strode, Hudson 


1941 = page 54 


Benes, Eduard 
Bisson, T. A. 


Butler, Nicholas Murray 
Dulles, Allen W. and 
Armstrong, Hamilton Fish 


Florinsky, Michael T. 
Ford, Guy Stenton (Editor) 
Lippra:., Walcer 

Marriott, Sir John AR. 
Patter~an, Ernest Minor 
Saerclvnger, Cesar 
Shotwell, James T. 

Viton, Albert 


1943 - page 29 


The House that Hitler Built 

European Summer 

Union Now 

"Globalist and submersion of national 
interest. Fallacious in his analogy 
of Union of American states in 1781 
with world federation" 


South by Thunderbird 


Democracy Today and Tomorrow 
American Policy in the Far East, 1931-194 
"Pro--communist" 


Why War? 


Can America Stay Neutral? 
"Ultra Globelists" 


Toward an Understanding of the U.S.S.R. 
Dictatorshin in the Modern World 

Some Notes on War and Peace 
Comncrwealtr or Anaxschy? 

Econunmic Bases of Pearce 

The Way Out of War 

What Germany Forgot 

Great Britain, an Empire in Transition 


"Among leftist speakers sent to conferenees by the Carnegie 
Endowment were Vera Micheles Dean, and Dr. Eugene Staley. 
Mrs. Dean and Max Lerner also were included in the 1941 list." 


194k ~ page 103 


+ Hunt, Dr. Erling (Teachers Callege) ~ Citizens for a New World, yearbook 
of Comiissic:. for Organization of Peace. 


ad 


"Ultra Globalist" 
124k ~ page 48 
Clark, Evans (Editor) 


Committee on Africa 


Wartime Facts and Postwar Problems: A 
Study and Discussion Manual 
Africa 
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1944 (continued) 

Duffett, We Ee, Hicks, A. Re 
and Parkin, G. R. 

Hambro, Ce Je 

Hornbeck, Stanley K. 

Inman, Samual Guy 

Kohn, Hans 

MacIver, Re M. 


Mowat, R. 8. and Slosson, 
Preston 
Pares, Sir Bernard 


++ Peffer, Nathaniel 


Reves, Emery 
Stembridge, Jasper H. 
Thomas, Elbert D. 
Welles, Sumner 


iyul, = page 52 


Broderick, Alan H. 

Chiang Kai-shek, Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek, Madame 
Follett, Helen 

Gatti, Allen ard Attilio 
Goodell, Jane 

Hambro, Ce. Je 

Henley, Constance Jordan 
Hutchison, Bruce 

Lanks, Herbert C. 


Ht Lattimore, Owen 


Maisel, Albert Q. 
Massock, Richard G. 
Pares, Sir Bernard 
Peffer, Nathaniel 


Representatives of the 
United Nations 
Welles, Sumner 


India Today 

How to Win the Peace 

The United States and the Far East 

Latin America: Its Place in World Life 
World Order in Historical Perspective 
Toward an Abiding Peace 

"Extremely globalist and careless of the 
American "national interest'", 


History of the English-Speaking Feoples 
Russia 

A Basis for Peace in the Far East 

A Democratic Manifesto 

An Atlas of the U.S.S.R. 

Thomas Jefferson: World Citizen 

The World of the Four Freedonis 


North Africa 

All We Are and All We Have 

We Chinese Women 

Islands on Guard 

Here is Africa 

They Sent Me to Iceland 

How to Win the Peace 

Grandmother Drives South 

The Unknown Country 

Pan American Highway through South Americe 

America and Asia 

"Subtle propaganda along Communist line. 
Lattimore cited in McCarren sub-com- 
mittee report as part of communist cell 
in the Institute of Pacific Relations." 


Africa: Facts and Forecasts 

Italy from Within 

Russia 

Basis for Peace in the Far East 

"Leftist. See McCarren sub-committee 
report. 


The Peoples* Peace 
The World of the Four Freedoms 
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1947 - pages 48, 51 


The Soviet Union Today, 
An Outline Study 


The United Nations Economic 

and Social Council 
America and the New World 
Perpetual Peace 


Political Handbook of the World, 


1946 
Germany is Our Problem 
The Atomic Age Opens 
America's Stake in Britain's 
Future 
Peoples Speaking to Peoples 
The United Nations in the 
Making: Basic Documents 


¢ The Soviet Union Today 

The Chrysanthemum and the 
Sword 

The World Today 

Sun Yat-sen 

Partner for Peace 


The United Nations Economic 
and Social Council 
Brazil: An Interpretation 

Greece 

Our Son, Pablo 

France, Short History 

Iran ‘ 

And the Bravest of «hese 

New Zealand 

Peace Atlas of Europe 

The Story of the Dutch East 
Indies 

The French Canadian Outlook 


American Russian Institute 
"Favorable to U.S.S.R." 


Herman Finer 
The Merrick Lectures, 1945 
Immanuel Kant 


Walter H. Mallory, Editor 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr. 
Editors of Pocket Books 


George Soule 
Llewellyn White and Robert D. Leigh 


World Peace Foundation 
American Russian Institute 


Ruth Benedict 

Nicholas Murray Butler 
Stephen Chen and Robert Payne 
Percy E. Corbett 

"Extremely globalist" 


Herman Finer 

Gilberto Freyre 

A. Vie Gomme 

Alvin and Darley Gordon 
Albert Guerard 

William S. Haas 
Katharine Roberts 
Philip L. Soljak 
Samuel van Valkenburg 


Bernard H. M. Vlekke 
Mason Wade 


Originally it had been intended to have others in addition 
to Dr. Colegrove make notations on these and other books distributed 
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by the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, either through 
the International Mind Alcoves, the International Relations Clubs 
and Centers, or other means. However, up to this time, it has 
not been possible to proceed with this particular project. 


Kathryn Casey 
Legal Analyst 





MEMORANDUM 


June 30, 1954 


Subject: Books Distributed by 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 


Since it was impossible to check every volume distributed by 
the Endowment through the International Mind Alcoves or through the 
International Relations Clubs and Centers, a random sampling by 
year mentioned in the Yearbooks was taken. When Dr. Kenneth Cole~- 
grove was in Washington, D.C., to attend the hearings before the 
Committee, he was asked to look ever the books distributed in the 
following years; 


1918 1932 1941 
1926, 1933 1943 
1928 1938 1944 
1931 1339 1947 


The books for those years are given below, showing Dr. Cole} 
grove's comments, if any, on individual volumes identified thus **, 


1918 = page 86 


("distributed principally to college libraries and inter- 
national polity clubs't) 


Author 


C. Re Ashbee 

Ee We Clement 
Cosmos 

Robert Goldsmith 
Je Ae Hobson 
Roland Hugins 
Harold J. Laski 


Ramsay Muir 

Henry F. Munro —+d) 
Ellery C. Stowell) 
H. He Powers 
Bertrand Russell 
Walter E. Weyl 


Name of book 


American League to Enforce Peace 
Constitutional Imperialism in Japan 
The Basis of Durable Peace 

A League to Enforce Peace 

The New Protectionism 

The Possible Peace 

Studies in the Problem of Sovereignty 


"Opposed to the *national interest’, 
Inclines toward extreme left." 


Nationalism and Internationalism 


International Cases 

The Things Men Fight For 
Why Men Fight 

American World Policies 
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1226 - page 56 


("distributed principally to clllege libraries and inter~ 


national polity clubs") 


Carlton J. H. Hayes 


Professor Schille Viallate 
George Matthew Dutcher 
+ Raymond:Leslie Blell 


1931 = page 67 


Butler, Nicholas Murray 
Eberlein, Marks and Wallis 
Ellis, M. H. 

Keenleyside, Hugh L. 
Larson, Frans August 
Olden, Rudolf 

Patrick, Mary Mills 
Phillips, Henry A. 

Read, Elizabeth F. 


Redfield, Robert 

de la Rue, Sidney 
Russell, Phillips 
Ryhd, Hanna 
Sassoon, Sir Philip 
Sheng=Cheng 

Street, C. Je C. 
Waldrom, Webb 


1932 — Pages 75, 80 


Akeley, Delia J. 


#4 Buck, Pearl S. 


A Political and Social History of 
Modern Europe (2 volumes) 

Economic Imperialism 

The Political Awakening cf the East 
International Relations 


"Globalist" 


The Path to Peace 

Down the Tiber and Up to Rome 
Express to Hindustan 

Canada and the United States 
Larson, Duke of Mongolia 
Stresemann 

Under Five Sultans 

Meet the Germans 

International Law and International 
Relations 


"Rather Leftist" 


Tepoztlan (Mexico) 

Land of the Pepper Bird (Liberia) 
Red Tiger (Mexico) 

Land of the Sun-God (Egypt) 

The Third Route 

A Son of China 

Thomas Masaryk of Czechoslovakia 

Blue Glamour (The Mediterranean) 


Jungle Portraits 
The Good Earth 


"Slightly leftist" 
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1932 (continued) 


Chase, Stuart 


Colum, Padraic 
Forves, Rosita 
Hindus, Maurice 


Tlin, M. 
McBride, Rebert M. 
McMullen, Laura \ 


rT 
ve 


Morton, H. V. 
Ross, Sir. E. Denison 
Strong, Anna Louise 


Van Dyke, John C 
Wagner, Ellasue 
Wortham, N.E. 


Andrews, Fanny Fern 
Arendtz, Herman F. 
Bratt, Ke Ae 

de Madariga, Salvador 


Harper, Samuel CG. 
Hudson, Manley 0. 
Tlin, U. 

League of Nations 
Lefebure, Victor 


MacNair, . Warley F. 
Mitchell, N.P. 


Moulton, He. Ge 


Mexico 
Mildly left" 


Cross Roads in Ireland 
Conflict 

Humanity Uprooted 
"Marxian slant" 


New Russia's Primer 
Romantic Czechoslovakia 
Building the World Society 
"Globalist™ 


In Search of Scotland 

The Persians 

The Road to the Grey Pamir 
Well known conmunist" 


In Egypt 
Korea 
Mustapha Kemal of Turkey 


The Holy Land under Mandate 

The Way Out of Depression 

Tnat Next War? 

Disarmament 

‘tiltra globalist and aimed at 
submergence of "national interest." 


Making Bolsheviks 

The World Court 

New Ruesiats Primer 

Ten Years of World Cooperation 

Scientific Disarmament 

China in Revolution 

Land Prcblems and Policies in the 
African Mendates of the British 
Conmznwealth 

Japan: An Economic and Financial Appraisa 
Appraisal 
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1933 = pages 77, 80 


Angell, Norman 

Casey, Robert J. 
Cohen=-Portheim, Paul 
Desmond, Alice Curtis 
Hedin, Sven 

Hudson, Manley 0. 
Jones, Amy Heminway 
Mackall, Lawton 
Monson, Ronald A. 
Morton, H.V. 


Patterson, Ernest Minor 


Phillips, Henry Albert 
Raiguel and Huff 
Thomas, Valentine 
Tsurumi, Yusuke 


*tAngell, Sir Norman 


Clark, Grover 

Cory, Ellen 

Escher, Franklin 
Morley, Felix 

Morse and MacNair 
Moulton and Pasvolsky 


## Salter, Sir Arthur 


++ Patterson, Ernest Minor 


+ Ware, Edith E. 


1938 = Page 55 


The Unseen Assassins ~- "Globalist" 
Baghdad and Points East 

England, the Unknown Isle 

Far Horizons 

Across the Gobi Desert 

Progress in International Organization 
An Amiable Adventure 

Portugal for Two 

Across Africa on Foot 

In Search of Ireland 

In Search of Wales 

America: World Leader or World Led? 
"Globalist" 


Meet the Japanese 
This is Russia 
Young Europe 

The Mother 


The Unseen Assassins 

Economic Rivalries in China 
Compulsory Arbitration 

Modern Foreign Exchange 

The Society of Nations 

Far Eastern International Relations 
War Debts and World Prosperity 
Recovery, the Second Effort 
"Globalist" 


America = World Leader or World Led? 


Business and Politics in the Far East 
"Doubtful" 


"This material is directed in some instances only to the 
Trustees of the Endowment, in other cases to a wider though 
limited circle of those directly connected with the Endowment 
and in still other cases to a comprehensive list of those 
interested in international questions. .... Among the books 
so distributed may be cited: ... " 
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James T. Shotwell 


William T. Stone and 
Clark M. Eichelberger 


1938 = page 62 


Dulles, Allen W., and 
Armstrong, Hamilton Fish 
Dunn, Frederick Sherwood 
Florinsky, Michael T. 
Horrabin, J. Fe 
Lichtenberger, Henri 
Miller, Spencer, Jr., 
Peers; E. Allison 
Staley, Eugene 


* Salter, Sir Arthur 


Vinacke, Harold M. 
Willert, Sir Arthur and others 


1939 = page 62 


Angell, Norman 
"? " 


Butler, Nicholas Murray 
Davies, E.C. 


Fergusson, Erna 
Fry, Varian 


Hamilton, Alexander, and others 


Jackson, Joseph Henry 
Lewis, Elizabeth Foreman 


Loewenstein, Prince Hubertus Zu 


Lyons, Eugene 

MacManus, Seumas 
Miller, M. S. and J. L. 
Parmer, Charles B. 


On the Abyss 
"Globalist" 


Peaceful Change 

"Globalist and leftist. Regarding W. T. 
Stone, see the report of the McCarren 
sub-committee." Stone was closely ase 
sociated with Edward Carter of I.P.R." 


Can We’ Be Neutral? 

Peaceful Change 

Fascism and National Socialism 
An Atlas of the Empire 

The Third Reich 

What the I.L.0. Means to America 
The Spanish Tragedy * 
Raw Materials in Peace and Wa 
World Trade and Its Future 
"Globalist' 


A History of the Far East in Modern Times 
The Empire in the World 


The Defense of the Empire 
Peace with the Dictators? 
"Globalist"™ 


The Family of: Nations 

A Wayfarer in Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania 

Venezuela 

War in China 

The Federalist 

Notes on a Drum 

Portraits from a Chinese Scroll 
Conquest of the Past 

Assignment in Utopia 

The Rocky Road to Dublin 

Cruising the Mediterranean 

West Indian Odyssey 





st 
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Roberts, Stephen H. 
Sterne, Emma Gelders 
Streit, Clarence K. 


Strode, Hudson 


1941 = page’ 54 


Benes, Eduard 
Bisson, T. A. 


Butler, Nicholas Murray 
Dulles, Allen W. and 
Armstrong, Hamilton Fish 


Florinsky, Michael T. 
Ford, Guy St.nton (Editor) 
Lippna:., Walcar 

Marriowt, Sir John A.R. 
Patte>an, Ernest Minor 
Saerchinger, Cesar 
Shotwell, James T. 

Viton, Albert 


1943 - page 39 


The House that Hitler Built 

European Summer 

Union Now 

"Globalist and submersion of national 
interest. Fallacious in his analogy 
of Union of American states in 1781 
with world federation" 


South by Thunderbird 


Democracy Today and Tomorrow 
American Policy in the Far East, 1931-19. 
"Pro--coumunist" 


Why War? 


Can America Stay Neutral? 
"Ultra Globelists" 


Toward an Understanding of the U.S.S.R. 
Dictatorshi> in the Modern World 

Some Notes cn War and Peace 
Comncrwealtr or Aneschy? 

Econumic Bases of Peace 

The Way Out of War 

What Germany Forgot 

Great Britain, an Empire in Transition 


"Among leftist speakers sent to conferences by the Carnegie 
Endowment were Vera Micheles Dean, and Dr. Eugene Staley. 
Mrs. Dean and Max Lerner also were included in the 1941 list." 


1244 ~ page 103 


Hunt, Dr. Erling (Teachers College) + Citizens for a New World, yearbook 
of Comnissic:. for Organization of Peace. 


"Ultra Globalist"™ 
1244 - page 48 
Clark, Evans (Editor) 


Committee on Africa 


Wartime Facts and Postwar Problems: 
Study and Discussion Manual 
Africa 
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1944 (continued) 

Duffett, W. E., Hicks, A. R. 
and Parkin, G. R. 

Hambro, Ce Je 

Hornbeck, Stanley K. 

Inman, Samual Guy 

Kohn, Hans 

MacIver, R. M. 


Mowat, R. B. and Slosson, 
Preston 

Pares, Sir Bernard 

« Peffer, Nathaniel 

Reves, Knery 

Stembridge, Jasper H. 

Thomas, Elbert D. 

Welles, Sumner 


iyhh ~ page 52 


Broderick, Alan H. 

Chiang Kai-shek, Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek, Madame 
Follett, Helen 

Gatti, Allen ard Attilio 
Goodell, Jane 

Hambro, Ce. de 

Henley, Constance Jordan 
Hutchison, Bruce 

Lanks, Herbert C. 


+ Lattimore, Owen 


Maisel, Albert Q. 
Massock, Richard G. 
Pares, Sir Bernard 
Peffer, Nathaniel 


Representatives of the 
United Nations 
Welles, Sumner 


India Today 

How to Win the Peace 

The United States and the Far East 

Latin America: Its Place in World Life 

World Order in Historical Perspective 
Toward an Abiding Peace 

"Extremely globalist and careless of the 
American "national interest’, 


History of the English-Speaking Feoples 
Russia 

A Basis for Peace in the Far East 

A Democratic Manifesto 

An Atlas of the U.S.S.R. 

Thomas Jefferson: World Citizen 

The World of the Four Freedoms 


North Africa 

All We Are and All We Have 

We Chinese Women 

Islands on Guard 

Here is Africa 

They Sent Me to Iceland 

How to Win the Peace 

Grandmother Drives South 

The Unknown Country 

Pan American Highway through South Americez 

America and Asia 

"Subtle propaganda along Communist line. 
Lattimore cited in McCarren sub-com- 
mittee report as part of communist cell 
in the Institute of Pacific Relations." 


Africa: Facts and Forecasts 

Italy from Within 

Russia 

Basis for Peace in the Far East 

‘Leftist. See McCarren sub-committee 
report. 


The Peoplest Peace 
The World of the Four Freedoms 
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1947 - pages' 4s, 51 


The Soviet Union Today, 
An Outline Study 


The United Nations Economic 

and Social Council 
America and the New World 
Perpetual Peace 


Political Handbook of the World, 


1946 
Germany is Our Problem 
The Atomic Age Opens 
America's Stake in Britain's 
Future 
Peoples Speaking to Peoples 
The United Nations in the 
Making: Basic Documents 


The Soviet Union Today 

The Chrysanthemum and the 
Sword 

The World Today 

Sun Yat-sen 

Partner for Peace 


The United Nations Economic 
and Social Council 
Brazil: An Interpretation 

Greece 

Our Son, Pablo 

France, Short History 

Iran 

And the Bravest of These 

New Zealand 

Peace Atlas of Europe 

The Story of the Dutch East 
Indies 

The French Canadian Outlook 


American Russian Institute 
"Favorable to U.S.S.R.* 


Herman Finer 
The Merrick Lectures, 1945 
Immanuel Kant 


Walter H. Mallory, Editor 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr. 
Editors of Pocket Books 


George Soule 
Llewellyn White and Robert D. Leigh 


World Peace Foundation 
American Russian Institute 


Ruth Benedict 

Nicholas Murray Butler 
Stephen Chen and Robert Payne 
Percy E. Corbett 

"Extremely globalist" 


Herman Finer 

Gilberto Freyre 

A. Ve Gomme 

Alvin and Darley Gordon 
Albert Guerard 

William S. Haas 
Katharine Roberts 
Philip L. Soljak 
Samuel van Valkenburg 


Bernard H. M. Vlekke 
Mason Wade 


Originally it had been intended to have others in addition 
to Dr. Colegrove make notations on these and other books distributed 
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by the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, either through 
the International Mind Alcoves, the International Relations Clubs 
and Centers, or other means. However, up to this time, it has 
not been possible to proceed with this particular project. 


Kathryn Casey 
Legal Analyst 





Exhibit « Part II 


ROCKEFELLER 


Excerpts from Annual Reports of 


THE ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION 


and 


Material Taken From Other Sources 


From 1929 - 1952 


July 9, 1954 





Source: The Rockefeller Foundation 


1932 Annual Report 
Pages 274=275 


ECONOMIC PLANNING AND CONTROL 


"Events of the past three years have made strikingly evi- 
dent the. tremendous social losses occasioned by the ups ana downs 
of modern business enterprise. Much physical suffering, iliness, 
mental disorder, family disintegration, crime, and political and 
social instability trace their origin to economic causes. In a time 
of depression, when enterprise is halted and millions of the unem- 
ployed are unable to command the necessities of life, the question 
is insistently heard, Way dees this distressing situation arise in 
a@ country where raw materials exist in plenty, where technological 
equipment is of the best, and where workers are eager to apply their 
productive capacities? The opportunity and need for scientific 
attack on the problem of econcmic maladjustment are unmistakable. 
The Foundation views this field as highly important and well adapted 
to research. 


"For several years various studies and organizations concerned 
with economic stabilization have been supported. It is believed that 


a more complete knowledge of the working of our present economic 
syster- = e.g., of conditions as revealed by realistic, statistical 
studies of unemployment; the characteristics, methods, and hazards of 
specified industrial enterprises; the complex forces operating in a 
competitive society in a number of specific situations -=- must supply 
the necessary basis for planning an effective economic organization." 





At the same time that Carnegie and Rockefeller agencies were 
concentrating on the "chaotic condition" of education in the United 
States (discussed in Part I), organizations bearing the same family names 
were focusing attention on other types of "conditions" which in the opin- 
ion of the trustees required improvement. While these so-called problems 
covered such varied fields as public health, malaria in Africa, and ex- 


change of professors and students of international law, there was an in- 


direct relationship between them, and also between them and education; 


namely, all of them were on the periphery -- if not directly in the cen- 
ter -- of "international relations" and "governmental activities". 

That both the Foundation and the Endowment did carry on acti- 
vities which would "directly or indirectly" affect legislation is borne 
out by their own statements, as found in their annual reports. 

That they both engaged in propaganda -= as that word is de- 
fined in the dictionary, without regard to whether it is for "good" or 
"badt* ends -- is also confirmed by the same source. 

That both had as a project "forming public opinion" and "sup- 
plying information" to the United States Government to achieve certain 
objectives, including an "internationalist" point of view, there can be 
no doubt. 

None of these results is inherent in the purposes of either 
of these organizations. 

Attached to this are abstracts from the yearly reports of both 


organizations (identified as "Exhibit - Carnegie Endowment for International 





Source: The Rockefeller Foundation 


1936 Annual Report Pages 55-56 


wHHHttAgs one reviews the history of the men and women who over 
the last twenty years have received fellowships from the Foundation, 
the record appears most gratifying. Today, they are occupying 
positions of importance and distincition in nearly every country 
of the world. They are on university faculties; they are connected 
with research laboratories; they hold strategic governmental positions 
they are carrying on significant and productive work in wide fields 
of knowledge. Some of them, indeed, have gained outstanding re- 
cognition, such as the award of the Novel prize. It would be idle 
to assume, of course, that their leadership and their contribution 
to scientific thought are the results soleiy of their fellowship 
experience. Doubtless, many of them would have gained eminence 
without this experience, or would have obtained the experience in 
other ways. But it is a satisfaction to record the subsequent 
success of highly promising men and women, picked largely from the 
younger generation, to whom the Foundation is proud to have been 
of some assistance." 





Source: The Rockefeller Foundation 


1937 Annual Report Pazes 57-58 


THE DEBACLE IN CHINA 
"Last year, in the REVIEW, the following sentence appeared: 


China today stands on the threshold of a re- 
naissance. The Chinese National Government, together 
with many provincial and county authorities and pri- 
vate organizations, are attempting to make over a 
medieval society in terms of modern knowledge. 


This proud ambition, in which the Foundation was participat- 
ing, has been virtually destroyed by the events of the last six 
months. The program was primarily a program of rural reconstruc- 
tion and public health. It was rooted in ‘ promising Chinesé inst- 
itutions like Nankai University in Tientsin, and the National 
Central University and the National Agricultural Research S5ureau, 
both in Nanking. It was promoting studies in subjects like animal 
husbandry and agriculture; it was carrying on broadly based field 
experimentations; and it was training men and women for administra- 
tive posts in rural and public health work. 


Nankai University wre completely destroyed last July. The 
universities and institutions in Nanking, where they are not too 
badly damaged, are serving today as army barracks. The field units 
in mass education and public health are so completely scattered that 
it is practically impossible to locate them. The work, the devotion, 
the resources, the strategic plans of Chinese leaders for a better 
China, have disappeared in an almost unprecedented cataclysm of 
violence. 


At the moment there is nothing further to report. The Founda- 
tion still maintains its office in Shanghai. Whether there will be 
an opportunity to pick up the pieces of this broken program at some 
later date, no one can foretell." 





Source: The Rockefeller Foundation 


1S4H Annual Report Pages 273-7, 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


"The Foundation continued its support of the National Institute's 
experimental program of recruiting and training personnel for the 
Federal Services by a grant of $105,000 for the three-year period 
from October 1, 1941. For the past five years, the program has in- 
volved the annual placement of approximately fifty graduate stu- 
dents preparing for public service careers, in agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government for a year of practical apprenticeship. The Instit- 
ute also serves as a clearinghouse of information and as a liaison 
agency in matters relating to this recruitment and training program 
Sixty per cent of its “internes" are now in the Federal Service; sev- 
eral are in state and lcecal or other government services, and a num 
ber are continuing graduate study. 


The Institute hopes to continue its program directed toward 
developing a more effective means of recruitment of persons for govern- 
ment . service, especially for its influence in improving the relations 
between the federal authorities and the educational institutions of 
the country. " 





Source: The Rockefeller Foundation 
1941 Annual Report 
Pages 230-231 


INSTITUTIONAL GRANTS 
Council on Foreicn Relations 


"Sach study group consists of specialists in designated areas in 
the various problems to be dealt with. The program permits the continu- 
ous examination of events related to problems of special interests of 
this country, and the assembly and interpretation of research material. 
Each group works under the leadership of a rapporteur. A steering 
committee composed of the rapporteurs and the leading officers of the 
Council is responsible for the general planning, the coordination of 
the activities of the groups, and the interchange of material and points 
of view. 


More than 250 memoranda on special subjects had been prepared 
before the end of 1941. These had been furnished to the government 
services charged with handling the various questions discussed. Many 
representatives of these services had also particpated in the discuss- 
ion of the study groups." 


Foreign Policy Association 


"The former project is concerned primarily with the organization 
of educational work in relation to world problems, collaboration with 
colleges, schools, forums, women's clubs, youth groups, labor pro- 
grams, agricultural clubs, etc. Its purpose is the preparation and 
distribution of educationgl material in the field of international 
affairs and the encouragement of discussion of such material. A special 
series of "Headline Books," published since 1935, is one aspect of 
the publication program. At least fifteen titles have been added to 
the list over the past three years. Study materials which supplement 
these books are used by various groups throughout the country. Several 
of the "Headline Books" have been translated into Spanish and distrib- 
uted in South America. 


It is hoped to establish effective bases of cooperationwith lead- 
ing national organizations serving the cause of public education in 
the United States, and with government agencies actively concerned 
with increasing general knowledge and understanding of proble ms of 
{merican foreign policy. 


In view of the current world situation, the Fareign Policy Asso - 
ciation will concentrate its research during the comming year in three 


a pee a 2% 
° 





The Rockefeller Foundation 


Source: 
1S41 Annual Report pages 233=31 


INSTITUT., CF INTERNATIONAL STUDIES 


YALE UNIVERSITY 
+6IThe Institute, founded in 1935, had the following objectives: 
to promote basic research in international relations with particular 
attention to studies designed to clarify American foreign policy; to 
develop a broad and well-rounded program of education and training in 
international relatioius on both the undergraduate and graduate levels; 
to evolve procedures of coordination and integration among the various 
social sciences in the analysis of international problems; and to aid 
in the postdoctoral training of younger scholars in the general field of 


international relations. 
The research program of the Institute included many projects center 

ing around problems of American foreign policy, but designed also to 

interpret the role of power in international affairs, and the relation 

of national policies to military policies and principles of grand strategy. 


Four major studies have been published and sefferal éthers are nearing 
completion. Certain of the projects are being carried on in conjunction 
with government departments. Among the specific subjects proposed for 

problems of national defense; United States and the future 


study are; 
order of Europe; hemispheric unity; the geographic basis of foreign 
policy; and inter—American trade relations. 


The program of education has been closely coordinated with the 


research program. The projected program for the next few years will 
not represent any substantial changd in policy. A combined social science 


approach will stress analytical rather than historical methods." 





main fields: (1) developments irk the occupied countries of Europes 
(2) political and economic trends in Latin America; and (3) problems 
of postwar reconstruction. 


In addition to its research activities, the Association furnishes 
speakers to educational public policy organisations, arranges luncheon 
discussions, and conducts a series of broadcasts now distributed through 
seventy stations. Its Washington Burea: collects first-hand informa- 
tion on current issues of American foreign policy. The Association 
also maintains a Latin American Information Service, which published 
until the end of °.1941 its bieweekly Pan American News, furhishing 
backgfound material on politica] and economic trends in Latin Ameri- 
can countries? 





Source: The Rockefeller Foundation 


Annual Report for 1942 
Paces 175-180 


SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEA.CH COUNCIL 


"Washington Personnel Office. ven before the United States 
entered the war, a vital need was felt in Washington far an agency 
to promote more effective utilization of social scientists. In the 
stress of the pre-war dmergency the nationel government had re- 
cruited many thousands of persons trained in the social sciences; 
later, of course, the demand greatly increased. 


it was foreseen that unless the recruitiment policies were 
integrated and wisely ui. ristered severe shortages would result 
and skilled talent would be squandered. 


Afeer careful study of the problem the Social Science Research 
Council set up an office in Washington, to work in cooperation with 
government agencies on three tacks: (1) consulting with govern- 
ment agencies on policies and methods of recruitment; (2) advising 
with individuals who wished to contribute their talents were they 


could be utilized most effectively; and (3) consulting with uni- 
versity officials regarding the temporary release of members of 
their faculties. 


The Council already had joined with other national scientific 
councils in promoting the Roster of Scientific and Specialized 
Personnel, but responsible officials ‘felt that this was not enough. 
Now, the office which has been set up in Washington provides a place 
to which persons may turn for extra-governmental advice concerning 
social science problems. Similar services had earlier been pro- 
vided for engineers and specialists in the various fields of medical 
and natural sciences." 





Source: The Rockefeller Foundation 
1942 Annual Report Pages 1él~1¢ 


Public Administration Committee. "The agencies through which 

society will seek to meet its diverse problems are multiform, and 
total effort, whether for defense or for the post-war world, will 
receive its primary direction through the agency of government. For 
the past seven years the Foundation has supported the activities of 
the Public Administration Committee, whose original objectives were 

to capture and record and lay the basis for the appraisal of measures 
initiated in the United States for grappling with the consequences of 
the world-wide secial and technological changes that were taking place. 
The end objective was, if possible, to add to the store of principles 
of administration so that administrators who must make decisions might 
profit by recent and cur: cnt experience. 


The Committee formulated a series of major studies of two 
general types: (1) administrative problems of new and emerging 
govemmental activities; and (2) appriaisal and review of significant 
developments in administration of the last three decades. 


More recently the Committee has focussed its resources and 
attention mainly on planning and stimulating rather than on executing 
research. A broadening of the program to include the field of govern- 
ment, with public administration as one sector, is now contemplated. 
Such a program would deal less with the mechanics of administration 
than with the development of sound bases for policy determination and 
more effective relationships in the expanding governmental structure." 





Sources; The Rockefeller Foundation 
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INTERNATIONAL STUDIES 
COUNCIL ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 


"The War and Peace Studies Project of the Council was 
organized shortly after the outbreak of hostilities in 1939 for the 
purpose of furnishing such scholarly contributions to the work of 
the government as an unofficial agency can make in wartime. Studies 
have centered around five main fields; strategy and armaments, eco=- 
nomics and finance, political questions, territorial questions, and 
the peace aims of European nations. Since the inception of the pro- 
ject 541 memoranda have tern sent to Washington dealing with subjects 
selected by both the Council and the government, The research is 
carried on by the study group method and the membership of these 
groups includes persons especially qualified by training and exper- 
ience, both in government service and out, as well as members of 
the Council's reserrch staff. The Fountation has appropriated 
$60,800 for the continuation of these studies in 1944. The interest 
which has been shown in these studies has led the Counci. to arrange 
during the coming year for a wider distribution of various memoranda 
based on some of them, both inside the government and to selected 
individuals in private organizations." 


MHHHEPaces 186-1387 


The grants in international relations were for the support of 
agencies devoted to studies, to teaching, to service to government and 
to public and expert education. Collectively these grants assume that 
it is not possible to guarantee peace but that the way to work to- 
ward it is to strengthen "the infinity of threads that bind peace to- 
gether." To that end the Foundation made grants for the support of 
studies and related activities of the following institutions: Foreign 
Policy Association, Royal Institute of International Affairs (London), 
Swedish Institute of International Affairs (Stockholm) and the 
Economic, Financial and Transit Department of thé Leacue of Nations. 
The importance to peace of ouf relations with, and an understanding of, 
Russia was reflected in two grants to Columbia University for the 
Russian Institute of its School of International Affairs. The sum of 
$60,000 was appropriated to the Council on Foreign Relations for the 
continuation of its war and peace studies. A special grant of §152,000 
was made to the Royal Inst.icu:e of International Affairs for a history 
of the war and the peace settlement. The Institute for Advanced Study 
at Princeton received $40,000 for a study of the problems of inter- 
national civil aviation. Fifteen thousand dollars was granted to the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology to aid in the development of a 
course in international relations for engineers,'! 





Source: The Rockefoller Foundation 
Peges 188-189 


ANNUAL REPORT OF 
INTERNATIONAL STUDIES 19L5 


Columbieé University School of International Affairs: Russian 
Institute 


"Increased effecioncy and rapidity of transportation 
and communicetion have ended for this country the possibility 
of isolation, cither as a physical fact or as a national policy. 
Those responsible for the management of the interests of the 
United States, whether in governmental of nonefovernmental 
capecities, will of necessity be increasingly concerned with 
the institutions, mores and policies of other nations and 
peoples. There must therefore be developed with the United 
Stctes @ body of men and women with a broad understanding of 
international affairs who have in addition trainine as funce 
tional or regional specialists, Only aa body of men and 
women so trained will provide @ reservoir from which experts 
capable of handling the increasingly complex and intricate 
problems of international affairs can be drawn, 


For some time Columbia University has been exploring 
the desirability of establishing at the Mivers'ty a School 
of International Affairs. The recommendation tnrat such a 
school be created was made in 1945 and inci::ded the proposal 
for establishment of six institutes designe? to develop special 
kmowledge and understanding of certain of the soecalled 'powor 
and problem! areas of the world, It is planned to assemble in 
these institutes sroups of outstanding scholars who have 
specialized in specific geographical areas. The University 
sugeests that a British Commonwealth Institute, a French 
Institute, a German Institute, a Russian Institute, an East 
Asian Institute, and en Institute of Latin American Affairs 
be creatod, The Rockefeller Foundation has made a fiveeyoar 
grant of $250,000 to Columbia University toward the dovelop- 
ment of a Russian Instituto," 





Source: e Rockefeller Foundation 
Tee digckers Weert Page 39 


UNITED NATIONS INFORMATION OFFICE, NEW YORK 


"One of the elements vital to the future success of world co- 
operation is the immediate accessibility of the huge documentation of 
the United Nations Conference in San Francisco, which, by an almost 
unprecedented action of the Conference, was made available for prompt 
public examination and study. With respect to many cruciai issues 
the really significant material is not the formal language of the 
Articles of the Charter, but the interpretation contained in the re- 
ports and diacussions of the various committees. The Conference, howe 
ever, had no means of publishing this material. The Secretariat which 
staffed the Conference ceased to exist at the closing of the Confer- 
ence. The new Secretariat is dealing with the future rather than with 
the past. The United Ne+-ors Information Office, therefore, with the 
consent of the authorities of the Conference, is publishing the 
official document of the Conference in cooperation with the Library 
of Congress." 





Source: The Rockefeller Foundation 
ISL6 Annual RaVort 


*“HtPages 8-9 "The challenge of the future is to make this 
world one world-~a orld truly free to engage in common and con- 
structive intellectual efforts that will serve the welfare of man- 
kind everywhere." 


HtPages 32-33 Iii ERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

"The grants in this field went to agencies which conduct research 
and education designed to strengthen the foundations for a more en- 
lightened public opinion and more consistent public policies." 


wet “This parallels the grant of $152,000 made in 1945 to the 
Royal Institute to enabie Arnold Toynbee to write a history of inter- 
national relations from 1939 to 1949. An appropriation of $300,000 
was made to the Food Research Institute of Stanford University for 
the preparation, in collaboration with experts from many countries, 
of a history and appraisal of the world's experience in handling 
food and agricult:we during World War II. Another grant was for 
the purpose of assisting the United Nations Information Office to 
reproduce the documentation of the First General Assembly and Pree 
paratory Commission of the United Nations. The Brookings Institu- 
tion was given a fund which will enable Dr. Leo Pasvolsx,, who 
was Special Assistant to the Secretary of State for International 
Organization and Security Affairs, to analyze the background of the 
development of the United Nations urganization and to initiate studies 
and educational conferences on the problems that are emerging in 
the functioning of our new international machinery. 1 


Source: The Rockefeller Foundation 


> 


T9L6 Annual Report Page 49 
Page L0 


4#In this connection, mention might be made of the  ppropri- 
ationg, voted in 1946, through the Foundation's Division of the 
Social Sciences, of 3233,000 to the Institute of Pacific Relations, 
“60,000 of which went to the American Council and $173,000 +o the 
Pacific Councile Much of the work of this organization is related 
t> the training of personnel, the stimulation of language study and 
the conduct of research on problems of the Far East. It is part 
of the pattern by which, from many differmtdirections a i points 
of view, efforts are being made to bring the West and the East into 
closer understanding." 





Source: The Rockefeller Foundation 
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INTERNATIONAL STUDIES 
The Brookings Institution 


"The developing foreign policies of the United States as one 
of the major powers sharing world leadership are to be appraised 
under the new international relations program of fhe Brookings 
Institution. Each of the studies is an integral part of a re- 
search plan geared to those international relations problems with 
which the United States either is, or will be, concerned. This 
problem appraach is intended to aid in formulating enlighened 
public opinion, in training specialists in international affairs, 
and in aiding governmental agencies dealing with foreign relations. 
An annual seminar will endeavor to train specialists and aid 
teachers of international relations. A one-year grant of $75,000 
was made by the Foundation in support of this program. 


Two annual surveys will be published. One of these will 
examine American foreign policies, but with particular attention 
to the problems directly ahead and to the factors likely to deter= 
mine their solution. The second survey will consider the foreign 
policies of other nations, especially the major powers, and how 
these are teing harmonized through the United Nations and its 
related agencies, 


Five mejor studies are in progress: the United Nations 
Charter and its effect on the powers, duties and functions of the 
UeNe; the foreign policy objectives of the five major powers; the 
general effectiveness of international organizations and conferdnces 
as methods of diplomacy; present-day factors making for economic 
war or for economic peace in international reletions; and changes 
in international security concepts resulting from technological 
and strategic developments, 


Dre Leo Pasvolsky, who has been in government service cince 
1934, has now returned to The Brookings Institution as director 
of these studies." 





Sources The Rockefeller Foundation 
I946 Annual Report Pages IX=I 


INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC RELATIONS 


"The Institute of Pacific Relations, an unofficial inter- 
national organization with a number of constituent national bodies 
or councils, aims toincrease knowledge of economic, social, cul- 
tural and political problems of the Facific area. Training per- 
sonnel, stimulating language teaching as well as curriculum atten- 
tion to the Far East in general, and publishing research studies 
are the Institute's chief means of spreading knowledge. The dis- 
tribution of educational materiais to secondary schools and to 
the armed forces increased significantly during the past several 
years." 


Source: The Rockefeller Foundation 
I946 Annual Report Pages I92-193 


UNITED NATIONS INFORMATION OFFICE, NEW YORK 


"The importance of preventing possible serious misinterpretations 
of actions of international bodies due to unavailability of actual 
documents on transactions was recognized when the Foundation early 
in 1946 appropriated #14,177 to the United Nations Information 
Office, New York, toward the cost of reproducing the documentation 
of the Preparatory Commission in London and of the sessions of 
the First General Assembly of the United Nations organizatione Pree 
paratory Commission documents were microfilmed in London and the 
film flown daily from the Interim Organization to the United Nations 
Office in New York and reproduced tere by photo-offset within 24 
hours of their arrival. Fifty or sixty copies were sent to the 
Department of State and to key libraries throughout the country. One 
thousand other copies were distributed to interested libraries, 
institutions and societies, and an additional number provided for 
editorial writers, news commentators and others. This appropria- 
tion was an emergency measure to permit the reproduction of these 
documents and their distribution as promptly as posdaible.' 





Scurce: The Rockefeller Foundation 
I947 Annual Report 
Pages 39=40-41, 43~44 


APPROACHES TO PEACE 


"Work which looks toward more adequate analysis and under- 
standing of the issues in international relations continued to 
hold an important place in the grants made by The Rockefeller 
Foundation in 1947 in the field of the social sciences." 


Meanwhile we cannot neglect the direct approach to the over- 
whelming crisis of our generation, and for its part the Foundation 
has contributed substantial sums over the iast decade to organiza- 
tions andprojects t!..* are concerned with the issues of internation- 
al relations. This poiicy was, of course, continued in 1947. For 
example, the sum of 3225,000 was given to Brookings Institution 
in support of its bread program of research and education in the 
field of foreign policy. This program, under the leadership of 
Dr. Leo Pasvolsky, involves, among other objectives, five basic 
studies: 


1) Origin and Interpretation of the United Nations Charter. 
a Foreign Policy Objectives of the Major Powers. 


3) Influences Making for Economic War or Economic Peace 
in International Relations. 

4) New Concepts of International Security. 

5) International Organizations and Conferences as New 


Methods of Diplomacy. 


In addition, Brookings Institution, as part of its program 
in the training of specialists, has planned &n annual two-week 
seminar for about one hurdred tegchers of international relations. 


"Still another appropriation--in the amount of $75,000--was 
given for the creation of senior fellowships at the Russian Inst- 
itute of the School of International Affairs at Columbia Univer- 
sity. The Russian Institute, toward whose creation at 1945 the 
Foundation contributed $250,000, is without doubt the leading 
graduate school in the United States in the field of Russian 
studies, In addition to the Russian language, its basic curri- 
culum provides: (1) a broad b»ckground and training in five 
disciplines (history, economy, law and government, international 
relations and the acci>l and ideological aspects of literature) 
as applied to Russia, (2) an intensive research training in one of 
these five disciplines elected by the student and (3) fundamental 
graduate training in the broader aspects of this elected discipline. 





The senior fellowships will mak; it possible to bring to 
the institute for adva.iced training some of those persons who 
are now conducting instruction in Russian subjects in other 
universities, thus enabling them to broaden their equipment and 
develop their effectiveness in Russian research. 


Other grants by the Foundation in 1947 in this general field 
of international relations include the following: 


1) The Royal Institute of International Affairs (150,625) 

---a supplement to an earlier grant toward Professor 
Arnold J. Toynbee's study of the history of the war and 
of the peace settlement. 

2) Commission of the Churches on International Affairs 
($15,000)~-for preparations for conferences on the 
role of churches in international relations. 

3) Jolkws Hopkins University ($37,400)--for a study of the 
trends and forces which affect the United States in 
its international relations. 

4) Netherlands Institute of International Affairs ($25,- 
000)--for a broadly based European conference on the 
economic and cultural aspects of the German problem. 

5) Council on Foreign Relations (.j60,000)—for general 
support." 


s44"'The range and variety of grants of this type made during 
1947 may be briefly indicated. The American Council of Learned 
Societies received $12,000 for the work of its Committee on Near 
Eastern Studies, $25,C00 for the translation into English of import- 
ant Russian works and $100,000 to augment the supply of materials 
needed for teavhing ad research on Slavic studies; the University 
of Pennsylvania, $63,000 for the development of studies of modern 
India; the University of Washington, $150,000 for studies of the 
Far East; Yale University, $25,000 toward the support of a group 
of advanced students of tne Far East; the University of California, 
$30,000 to develop intensive instruction in Slavic and Far Eastern 
languages, and $100,000 for the development of junior personnel 
in Slavic studies; Columbia University, $25,000, likewise for 
Slavic studies; tndiana University, $27,5CO for the development of 
studies of Eastern Europe, principally Finland and Hungary." 





Source; The Rockefeller Foundation 
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THE FUNCTIONING OF AMERICAN POLITICAL DEMOCRACY 


"The Foundation gave its support in 1947 to a pioneering educa- 
tional axperiment in intergovernmental relationships at the working 
level. On the Pacific Coast the governors of Washington, Oregon and 
California, the chairmer of the three State Leauges of Cities and 
State Associations of County Commissioners and the Coast regional 
chiefs of 11 Federal agencies, have created a Board of Intergoverrment- 
al Relations. The board aims to improve and coordinate government 
through meetings for the discussion of common problems, and acts as a 
non-profit association solely to inform its individual members and, 
through them, the public of general and current problems. It takes 
no action, directly or indirectly, which might be construed as carry=- 
ing on propaganda, or otherwise attempting to influence legislation. 


Thus far every meeting has had virtually full attendance, from 
the three governors down. Typical subjects discussed to date inelude 


federal-state~local tax and fiscal relationships; division of welfare 
costs; forest development, conservation and protection; educational 
programs for veterans and noneveterans; problems of minorities in 
metropolitan centers; employment and unemployment; public works plann- 
ing and timing; adequate housing programs; industrial reconversion; 
availability of materials; and surplus property disposal." 





The Rockefeller Foundation 
i947 Annual Report 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


"The National Institute of Public Affairs recruits from the 
immediate. graduates of the colleges and universities in the country 
talent for administrative and management posts in the Government of 
the Unitdd States and other jurisdictions. Sponsored by a board of 
public-minded citizens and acting as a liaison unit between the coll- 
eges and universities and the Federal departments, it has completed 
the twelfth year of its unique public service training. program, under 
which 30 to 50 college graduates each year have been selected and 
given rotating assignments on a nonesalaried basis within Federal 
agencies. The insiitute provides intensive orientation, supervision 
and a carefully planned program of reading, studies and conferences with 
public officials. 


The Foundation has supported this program since 1935. Mainten- 
ance for about half the interns is financed by funds or fellowships 
raised by various colleges or their alumni. Encouraging is the com 
petition and career interest which the program stimulates on college 
campuses throughout the tountry; aleo the rapidity with which grad- 
uates of the institute have risen to positions of responsibility in 
public life. 


A natural complementary development, guided by the institute in 
its first stages is a parallel inservice training program, for salected 
personnel of some 15 Federal departments or agencies, which is now in 
its seventh sixemonth session under a coordinator furnished by thg 
Civil Service Commission. The Departments of State, War, Navy, Comm- 
erce and Agriculture are supplementing this with coordinated programs 
of their own." 





Source: The Rockefeller Foundation 
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INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
Page 204-205 


"There is an urgent and ever-increasing need in this country 
for basic information on the economic and political structure of 
the world and on the trends and forces which prevail and collide in 
various parts of the world and which affect the United States in 
its international relations. It is not enough to point ont these 
trends and forces, it is essential to measure and weigh them. 


At Johns Hopkins University, Dr. W. S. Woytinsky has under- 
taken a piece of work which should help to answer this demand by 
giving an inclusive statistical picture of the different patterns 
of life of all natiors of the globe and of the conditions in which 
they are facing the future. It will provide at least a partial 
background for discussion of such problems as the future of various 
races and continents; the fate of colonial empires; relations 
between industrial and agricultural nations; growth or decline of 
foreign trade; competition of raw materials, sources of energy, and 
means of transportation within the world economy; and conditions 
of world prosperity and peace. The work goes beyond the simple 
source book of statistics of international interest, in that these 
Statistics are selected and organized with reference to specific 
problems of international importance. The resulting volume, 
America in the Changing World, should be valuable in promoting a 
better understanding of statistics, not as a mathematical discipline 
but as quantitative thinking on human affairs. The Rockefeller 
Foundation is supporting this project with a three-year appropria- 
tion of 537,400. 


*+tPage 205 The role of conflicting idealogies in foreign affair- 
is under discussion in a study group which the council has recently 
initiated on public opinion and foreign policy. The central pro- 
blem of the group concerns the proper function of propaganda in the 
conduct of foreign affairs. Progress has been made on another study, 
the problem of Germany, which is financed by a special grant from 
The Rockefeller Foundation, The Netherlands Institute of Internation- 
al Affairs invited the Council on Foreign Relations to participate 
in this study, which is beingindertaken on an international basis." 





‘ ( ler Foundation 
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FOUNDATION POLICIES 


sHetPagpe 6-9 


In general the policy of the Foundation and, with prc e 
exceptions, its practice have conformed to the vw — : 
1) The support of the Foundation should be directed ae 
for which it is othervise di-ficul. to secure funds. ae 7 
sunnort should be of an ini‘ial or catalytic ee 
idea that what has been demonstrated to be useful shou ; athe 
carried on by other means. 3) Current and a 
philanthropy should accordingly be lef* to others, no egg 
they are unimportant, buv oo ee ee Ain 

e3°A cognuzed. Furthermo ¥ 
ee oe of all similar foundations combined, are 
insignificant in relation to such needs." 


Source: The Rockefeller Foundation 
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COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


“Without question East Asia will remain for a long time to 
come one of the great problem areas of the world, The United 
States has need of specialists who possess at once high technical 
competence in the social sciences and a knowledge of the langu- 
ages and cultures of the area. Looking toward the establishment 
of a research institute in the East Asian field, the School of 
International Affairs at Columbia University has started a program 
of Far Eastern studies through the various social science depart- 
ments, Owing to recent expansion in the fields of Chinese and 
Japanese languages, literature and history, Columbia has a firm 
foundation for these studies. The aim at present is to promote 
& similar expansion in the social sciences, in order to provide 
advanced training in economics, political science and social anal- 
ysis as related to China and Japan, ; 





Source: The Rodefeller Foundation 
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UNITED NATIONS ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR EUROPE 
TRAINING SCHOLARSHIPS 


"The United Nations Economic Commission for Europe has received 
a grant of $12,000 from The Rockefeller Foundation to provide social 
science scholarships for selected European students. " 


HHH An operational body which deals with virtually all aspects 
of European recovery and development, the commission has attracted 
to its staff an international group of competent economists. These 
men can offer promising graduate students an introduction to the 
international approac h to ecohomic problems while they are acquiring 
first-hand knowledge of applied economics. The Research and Planning 
Division headed by Mr. Nicholas Kalder, formerly of the London 
School of Economics, carries on work which is closely linked with 
the technical economic problems enoountered in the operational act- 
ivities of the commission. Dr. Gunnar Myrdal of Sweden, executive 
secretary of the commission, has established a special committee 
to administer the program." 





Source: The Rocefeller Foundation 
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"The deeply disturbed political situation now prevailing 
in a large part of the world has had the effect of considerably 
curtailing the world-wide and international scope of Foundation 
programs. Profound political changes have prevented the Founda- 
tion from operating in several countries in which it was formerly 
active. These countries include Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary 
and China. During the past year the Far Eastern office of the 
International Health Division of The Rockefeller Foundation was 
moved from Shanghai <> ‘‘acao and then to Bangalore, India. All 
personnel were withdrawn from China, and a malaria project under 
way in the Island of Formosa was transferred to government auspices. 


Monetarily speaking, this is an age of huge financial opera- 
tions. In the United States large funds, chiefly governmental, 
are available even in the relatively restricted field of research 
and fellowships. This has brought about a sharp awareness of the 


discrepancy between the resources of any privately endowed phil- 
anthropic organization, such as The Rockefeller Foundation, and 
the magnitude of funds needed today for large-scale research or 
educational enterprises. 


Until recently The Rockefeller Foundation was a principal 
source of funds for foreign sutdent fellowships at the advanced 
level. Today, as shown by the United Nationa Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization handbook of available fellowships, 
Study Abroad, appointments made annually by the Foundation con- 
stitute hardly 2 per cent of the 15,070 comparable awards now 
offered, 62,5 per cent of them by government agencies. It has been 
calculated that in 1913, when there were about 900 institutions 
of higher education in the United States, the appropriations of 
the General Education Board and of the Carnegie Corporation, the 
two principal foundations at that time, represented more than 15 
per cent of the current income of all higher educational institu- 
tions. In other words, these philanthropic resources were fafrly 
large in relation to the activities with which they were concerned, 
and they were not unsubstantial even with reference to public pri- 
mary and secondary education. 


As things stand now, the income of fhe Rockefeller Foundation 
the General Education Board and the Carnegie Corporation covers less 





than 1 per cent of the budgetary needs of the 1,800 institutions 
now ministering to higher education. Indeed, the annual expend- 
itures of all foundations, even though roughly $100,000,000, are 
insignificant in relation to public and private funds now needed 
and now available for education, scientific research and scholarly 
activities. 


In the light of these changed conditions I propose to devote 
part of this Review to a brief discussion of Rockefeller Foundation 
techniques in giving and in cooperating with other agencies and 
other countries. It is hoped that some light may be shed on the 
comparatively modest, yet significant, role that can still be 
played under present world conditions by a privately endowed 
philanthropic organization. " 
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INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
Council on Foreign Relations Pages 253-254 


The Rockefeller Foundation in 1949 appropriated $50,000 
to the Council on Foreign Relations, New York, for an organized 
study of problems of aid to Europe in its broadest aspects. The 
European Recovery Program of the United States has a signifi- 
cance for our future prosperity and security so great as to 
challenge the best eff rts of private citizens as well as those 
in public office. The Economic Cooperation Administration (ECA) 
believed that it would be of great value to the government and 
to the public at large to have an appraical of the European situa- 
tion by a group of competent private persons free from the pre- 
ssure of dat--to-day decisions and unhampered by governmerital pro- 
cedures or the considerations of practical politics. 


Upon the invitation of the ECA the council organized a group 
of leaders in the fields of economics, politics and military 
strategy under the chairmanship of Generel Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

At its monthly meetings this group has carefully examined the aims 
of american foreign policy with respect to Western Europe and has 
assessed the means--economic, political and military--for achiev- 
ing those aims. Special attention has been given to the continu- 
ing interests of this country, as opposed to urgent expediencies 

of today and tomorrow, and to the relation between current measures 
of policy and the attainment of long-term goals. Close liaison has 
been maintained with ECA and with other federal agencies and depart- 
ments, but the group has functioned independently of the government. 


Conclusions will be presented in the form of memoranda to res- 
ponsible government officials. Nonrestricted information is to be 
released to the general public by means of articles or pamphlets 
in order to help the public understand and judge the measures which 
it will be asked to endorse and carry out. In addition, it is 
hoped to issue a major publication or series of publications on 
the operations, effects, shortcomings and interrelations of United 
States aid to Europe under ECA and under the provisions of military 
lend-lease. 


To assist the group the council has provided a full-time 
research staff of experts in the various fields of study, headed 
by Professor Howard Ellis of the University of California. Under 





the guidance of the study commission the research staff gathers 
facts and data for the discussion meetings and prepares memoranda 

on assigned topics. The council also furnishes library and clerical 
assistance. The study group is serving on a voluntary basis. The 
Rockefeller Foundation's grant is to cover salaries and expenses 

of the research staff. 


INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC RELATIONS 


wHetPage 256-257 

"The eleventh conference will convene in 1950 in India and 
will discuss Recent Political and Economic Trends in the Far 
East and their Consequences for the Western World. Preparation 
for the conference is a part of the research program of the 
‘Pacific Council, which is responsible for writing up the data 
papers which give the members of the conference the background 
information they need for the discussions. Some of these papers, 
such as those on the Chinese Communist movement, nationalism and 
communism in Burma, po»! war development of Indian capitalist 
enterprise, the development of political parties in Japan and the 
international effects of the withdrawal of Western pewer from the 
Far Bast, are of wide interest. In order to enable the institute 
to strengthen its conference and educational activities at a crit- 
ical time in Far Eastern relations, the Foundation in 1944 made a 
supplementary grant of $25,000, available until the end of March 
1950. Of this, approximately $14,000 is to augment the research 
function of the Pacific Council and $11,000 toward the expenses 
of 1950 conference." 
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PROOKINGS INSTITUTION 
#HtPage 208-209 


"The ten yearly issues contain research on the immediate issues 
to be faced by foreign policy makers. Additional publications put 
out under the new prorram include a series of individual analyses 
on long-range problems. Recent studies in this group have been 
on the International Trade Organization as an instrument of Ameri- 
can economic foreign policy, the United States and peace settle- 
ments, and a history of the United Nations Charter. In order that 
the values of this problem approach may be extended to government 
leaders, educators and businessmen, the Brookings Institution now 
holds an annual two-week seminar on "Problems of United States 
Foreign Policy;" Seminars have already been held at Dartmouth 
College, Stanford University, Lake Forest College and the Univer- 
sity of Denver, with over a hundred persons attending each one." 


I950 Annual Report 


Pages 20y= 219 
FOREIGN POLICY ASSOCIATION 


"The Foreign Policy Association was created in 1918 for the 
purpose of carrying on "research and education activities to aid 
in the understanding and constructive development of American 
foreign policy." As the role of the United States has expanded 
in the international sphere, the association has undertaken to 
explain this role and its implications to an ever-increasing number 
of Americans, Thirty-two branch organizations have been organized 
in large cities throughout the country. Through the activies of 
these branches there have been organized local and national con- 
ferences, and a widespread educational program with frequent use 
made of radio and television. The three publications of the 
Foreign Policy Association, available to the general public, 
schools, organizations and government arencies, are a weekly 
Foreign Policy Bulletin which covers current issues, the Foreign 
Policy Reports, published twice monthly, which discuss at some 
length pressing international issues and the popular Headline 
Books, with details on problems of importance to Americans and 
to the world." 
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THE INTERNATIONAL SCENE 


‘With the enigma of Russian intentions still the top problem 
in world politics, the Russian Institute of Columbia University's 
School of International Affairs continues to be a key center for 
research and training in this field. Its two-year course, requir- 
ing familiarity with .the Russian language and providing intensive 
postgraduate instruction in the history, economics, law, politics 
and culture of Russia, has in five years supplied the United States 
Army, the Department of State and other government services with 
more than 100 trained men. Staff members are frequently called on 
to lecture at the National War College, the Air War College and out-~ 
side universities, Earlier grants for the institute, which was 
established in 1946, totaled $362,000; and in 1950 the Foundation 
appropriated an additional 420,000 toward support over a five-year 
period," 


HHA postwar development of the Brookings Institution is its 
International Studies Group, organized in 1946 for research, education 
and publication on questions of American foreign policy. Directed 
by Dr. Leo Pasvolsky and using a technique which it calls "the pro- 
blem method," the group has held ten seminars in various parts of 
the United States for university teachers, advanced students, gover- 
nment administrators and journalists. To date some 800 university 
professors have shared in foreign policy analysis through partici- 
pation in these seminars. Research activities are reflected ina 
number of books, notabiy in the annual Major Problems of United 
States Foreign Policy, which has been adopted as a textbook at 
West Point, Annapolis and various universities and colleges. A 
projected study which is now in the planning stage will analyze 
the basic framework of international relations, including the 
fundamental concepts and objectives of the major nations, patterns 
of economic behavior, political attitudes in international rela- 
tions, the channels and instrumentalities of national action, and 
in general the whole pattern of internal and external factors which 
condition the international scene. Since the International Studies 
Group began six years ago, the Foundation has appropriated $480,000 
toward its program, including $180,000 in 19503 
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PUPLIC ADMINISTRATION CLEARING HOUSE 
Consultant for Japan 


"Throughout the period of Allied oec: pation of Japan there 
has been an effort to shift the emphasis of tie Japanese governmental 
organization from a highly centrelized oure: ucratic control system 
to a more widely diffused pattern, with lar. e areas of self-deter- 
mination in local matters delegated to pref ctures, cities, towns 
and villares. 


One group in Japan which is sponsori ¢ the spread of this 
movement is the recently crganizei Japan PL lic Administration 
Clearing House. All three levels of local ‘overnment are repre- 
sented in this group, which is made up of €>}).evates from the Tokyo 
Bureau of Municipal Research and the natior il associations of pre~ 
fectural governors, prefe-*ural assembly ch .irmen, municipal mayors, 
city assembly chairmen, town and village ma ors and town and vill- 
age assembly chairmen. 


Assistance was offered to the new organization by the Public 
Administration Clearing House of Chicago. ‘ith a grant of 410,740 
from The Rockefeller Foundation, the Chicago Public Administration 


Clearing House arranged to send a consultant to Japan and to make its 
official resources available to the group in Japan.” 
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“A foundation with wide end intimate contacts can perform a 
useful function in gerving as an unoffieial clearinghouse for ideas 
and plans in many fielde. Certainly this has been true of The 
Rockefeller Foundation, Its officers are in continual touch with 
promising developments and personnel around the world. The most 
effective projects it has supported have been developed in the 
field. These projects have come from close acquaintance with 
scientists and laboratories, from days and weeks spent on univer- 
sity campuses, from hard journeys on horgoback and riverboat to 
discover the breeding places of disease or the prospects for a 
new type of corn. The officers thus develop a point of view that 
is both cumulative and comparative. 


Consequently, the Foundation has become a center to which re- 
search students and universities turn for information; and much of 
the time of the officers is spent, not on questions of financial 
support, but in discussing with eager inquirers the developments 
in their fields in other institutjons and in other countries. As 
the late President Keppel of the Carnegie Corporation said: "Much 
of what one university learns about another is learned in foundation 
offices." 
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"As we have already seen in earlier chapters, the example of 
Rose and Pearce in devel->ing their programs on a world-wide basis 
was eagerly followed by the other divisions of the Foundation as 
they began their activities after the reorganization of 14928. The 
details of many of theee activities have already been considered; 
in all cases they were motivated by the single phrase im the 
charter; "thd well-being of mankind throughout the world"; and 
they were predicated on the conception that civilization and the 
intellectual life of men represent a co-operative achievement, and 
that the experience of the race can be pooled for the common good. 
It is an ironic circumstance that this objective should have had 
to run the gauntlet of two world wars with their hideous after- 
maths, when behind closed frontiers, rigidly eealed off from con- 
tact with ths ideas and opinions of other nations, vest populations 
have suffered from mental undernourishment and starvetion. Intell- 
ectual malnutrition can be as stunting to humen life and character 
as the absence of calories and vitamins. The influences that in 
normal times flow freely across boundary lines, the uninhibited 
stream of ideas coming from all corners of the world, are, in this 
modern society of ours, a corrective and stabilizing factor in the 
lives of men, bringing strength and fertility to soils. that would 
otherwise become sterile and dry. "Speech is civilization itself," 
says Thomas Mann. "The word, even the most contradictory word, pre- 
serves contact--it is silence that isolates." 





